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DEPARTMENTS (OF STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND: 
THE JUDICIARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19, 1952 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess in room 
F-82, Pe ae Hon. Pat McCarran (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators McCarran, McClellan, and Bridges. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
INTELLIGENCE AND RESEARCH OFFICES 


STATEMENTS OF W. PARK ARMSTRONG, JR., SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
FOR INTELLIGENCE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; JOHN F. KILLEA, 
DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF, OFFICE OF SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
FOR INTELLIGENCE; AND CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY 
UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


BUDGET INCREASES 


Senator McCarran. Mr. Armstrong, when we recessed yesterday 
you were speaking of the increases that you want for your Department. 

Mr. Armsrrone. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You want $3,415,416 and 627 employees for 
next year, whereas for the current year you have $2,604,123 and 478 
employees. This is an increase of 149 employees and $811,293. 

I will insert into the record at this point pages 44 and 45 of the 
justifications : 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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Salaries and expenses, Department of State, 1953 
Activity: Executive direction and policy formulation 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR INTELLIGENCE 


Estimate, 1952, first quarter 
current program 


Actual, 1951 


Unit 


ber rate 


Office of the Special | 
A eee eee 
Office of Intelligence | 
Research: 
Office of the Direc- 
tor_.......-.------ 37 | 188, 530 
Division of Interna- j 
tional and Func- | 
tional Intelligence-| 37 | 208, 965 
Division of Research | 
for U. 8. 8. R. and 
Eastern Europe... 
Division of Research 
for Far East. - ---- 
Division of Research 
for Near East and 
aE aS 33 | 
Division of Research 
for Western Eu- 
rope _......-.....| 52} 289, 495 
Division of Research 
for American Re- | 
eee 25 


Total, Office of 
Intelligence 


10 262, 060 
55 | 290, 125 


184, 455 


129, 110 





Research... 288 |1, 552, 740 
Offive of Libraries and 
Intelligence-A cquisi- 
tion: 
Office of the Direc- 
tia om ical a 4; 28,775 
Division of Bio- 
graphic Informa- 
NR eS a aan 55 | 239, 630 
Division of Acquisi- | 
tion and Distribu- | 
Se 40 | 178,415 


Division of Library 
79 | 321,715 
Total Office of | 
Libraries and | 
Intelligence | 


AcyUisition.. | 178 | 768, 535 








Anticipated savings 
due to reduction 


Subtotal._..) 546 |2, 711, 2: 
in leave __ 


-<20- Pres 7 secre 
Total Special As- 
sistant for In- 


telligence.-._..- 546 2, 711, 225 


zation 











ber 


69 


37 


a| 4 

55| 48 

40| 35 

79| 68 

7 

178-| 155 | 

SS es 
546 | 478 

546 | 478 


Num-) Annual | Authori- Nam Annual |Num-| Annual | Num- | Annual 


j rate 


— | —— 


| 
| 
$383, 108 


205, 495 
197, 290 


248, 920 
| 278, 740 
| 
| 


175, 650 
265, 585 


121, 610 


1, 493, 320 





31, 135 
227, 185 
167, 950 


301, 425 


727, 695 


SS [_E SS 





_— 


a. ; Increase(+) or 
Estimate, 1953 
, decrease( 


7) 








ber | rate rate 

aan crepe Alien iste 
111 | $615, 645 +42 |+-$232, 537 
51 | 205,115 +14 +89, 620 
43 | 267,370 +11 | +70, 089 
62 | 362, 765 +20 | +113, 845 
67 | 381, 185 +19 | +102, 445 
44 | 263, 705 +16 | +88, 055 
58 | 337,045 +13 | +71, 460 

b a» _ 1 +7 | +42,010 
354 |2,070,835 | +100 | +6577, 515 














4°) AS BEG Ra Fach Feeds -- 
56 | 256,970; +8 | 429,785 
42 | 195, 640 +7 | +27, 690 
74 | 322,085 +6] +20, 660 
176 | 805,830} +21 | +78,135 








(2, 604,123 | G41 (3,492, 310 | +163 | +888, 187 


—14 


—— 
} 


—14 | —76, 894 —76, 894 


627 8,415,416 | +149 | +811, 293 





EXTERNAL RESEARCH STAFF 


Senator McCarran. You refer to the increased exploitation of 


external research ? 
Mr. Armstrone. Yes, sir. 


Senator McCarran. Now, you are asking for four additional there ‘ 

Mr. Armstrong. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Will you touch on that a little again? Senator 
Bridges was not here and I would like to have him hear that. 
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Mr. Armstrone. The job of the external research staff in the intelli- 
gence area is to get as much as it can for the State Department and 
the Government from research work done by outside firms and private 
institutions, various organizations of that kind, by carrying on close 
contact with them. 

Senator McCarran. I think at that point you submitted a volume? 

Mr. Armstrong. We did, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Senator Ferguson had it in his hands at the 
time, and he wanted to know whether or not you went into any inves- 
tigation as to who the people were who made these contributions. 

Mr. Armstrong. That particular volume, Senator, is an effort to 
get together in one place all of the graduate research work being 
carried on at the present time at the universities and academic inst1- 
tutions. 

Senator McCarran. Work as to what? 

Mr. Armstrona. Research on foreign affairs of all kinds. 

Senator McCarran. All right. That is just what I wanted you to 
say. That is what I am very much interested in. How do you know 
the slant—and I use the word in its accepted sense—of those who are 
furnishing you this information? 

Mr. Armstrone. That would not be the basis on which we would 
make the selection. 

Senator McCarran. I know it is not the basis, but you do receive 
this information ? 

Mr. Armsrrone. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And vou receive the result of their research ? 

Mr. Armstrong. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How do you know their slant as regards de- 
mocracy or as regards communism or sovietism or as regards any 
ideology ¢ 

Mr. Armstronc. That would have to be determined by an exami- 
nation of the papers. 

Senator McCarran. That is exactly what I want to know. You 
take this material whatever it is, and you do not know the back- 
ground. 

Mr. Armstronc. We know the background of the work in the sense 
of who prepared it. 

Senator McCarran. Yes: but you do not know what the background 
of the writer is. If you do not know what his mode of thinking is, 
you do not know how he is slanting the information that he is giving 
to you, do you? 

Mr. Armsrronc. No, sir; we could not say that. 

Senator McCarran. That is exactly what Senator Ferguson tried 
to bring out here yesterday morning. We did not get it quite as fully 
as we are now. But to my mind, that is one of the most serious things 
that there is today, and it is a thing that addresses itself to the State 
Department—the question of what mode of thinking is governing our 
foreign affairs and our internal affairs through the State Department. 
When you say you are getting this advice from the various institu- 
tions throughout the country, I am wondering whether or not you 
look into the thing or anybody looks into this to see what method of 
slant the whole thing has when you receive it. 
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Mr. Armstrona. Well, sir, as we use these pieces of work that we 
get in this way, we consider that very carefully. 


ANALYSIS OF WRITER CONTRIBUTIONS 


Senator McCarran. How do you consider it carefully? What do 
you mean by that? 

Mr. Armsrrone. It is the job of our professional analysts to deter- 
mine whether the work they are using is valid, honest, and accurate. 
Now, for example, we would be very glad to be able to get the same 
theses and the same papers prepared by graduate students in the 
Soviet universities because that would show us and give us a recent 
clue to the way they are teaching, the way they are thinking, the 
way their academic work runs. 

Senator McCarran. Yes; but if their thinking and teachings are 
coming right out of the institutions here in America, then what ? 

Mr. Armstrong. There has to be some assessment of this. 

Senator McCarran. Who would assess them ¢ 

Mr. Armsrronc. Our professional analysts. 

Senator McCarran. Who are they ¢ 

Mr. Armstrong. They are a group of people who have been trained 
in political science, in the social sciences, and are the ones who can 
determine whether work is honest and reliable. 

Senator McCarran. This is off the record. 

Mr. Armstrrone. The problem is whether our people are sophisti- 
cated enough to be able to detect in the writing of others slants and 
hidden efforts to change the meaning. 

Senator Brinces. Do you not think that also back of that is basically 
the loyalty of the people who are your experts in that line? 

Mr. Armstronc. Yes, sir; I certainly do. 

Senator Bripers. How have they been chosen? 

Mr. ArmsrronG. Every one of our people now, Senator, have been 
given the full investigative examination. That falls within the re- 
sponsibility of Mr. Humelsine’s office, and no one is at work who has 
not been cleared for loyalty. 


NUMBER OF ANALYSTS 


Senator Brinces. How many are there? 

Mr. ArmstronG. Analysts ¢ 

Senator Bringes. Yes. 

Mr. Armstronc. Around 300. Is that right, Mr. Killea? 

Mr. Kiiiea. Around 300. 

Senator Bringrs. Have all of those been cleared ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brinces. Have any of those been recommended by Mr. Latti- 
more / 

Mr. Armstrrone. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Hume stine. I think that question was asked last year. I think 
we went into it. We were not able to ascertain on the records that 
anyone had been recommended by Mr. Lattimore. 

Senator McCarran. What access does Mr. Lattimore have to the 
State Department now ? 

Mr. Humetstne. None. 
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Senator McCarran. None whatever ? 

Mr. Humetstne. He could call up or write a letter like any other 
citizen, but he has no access in any special sense. 

Senator McCarran. How about Mr. Jessup? 

Mr. Humetstne. Mr. Jessup is a member of the Department. 

Senator Brivces. Well now, right on Lattimore I have been told— 
and I have no authority other than that—that Lattimore recom- 
mended some of these people. Now, I am just curious about it. I 
could not say positively that he did or did not. 

Mr. Humenstne. I could not say, Senator, because in all honesty 
there could have been a verbal recommendation or something like that. 
I would not know, but the examination of the records as far as we 
can ascertain indicates that he has not recommended anyone. 

Senator McCarran. All right, we will have to move along. 

These side remarks of mine come out as a result of long study here 
on the part of another committee that I happen to be the head of. 

Mr. Armstrone, I can understand your concern, Senator. 

Senator McCarran. It is a concern, to be very frank with you, 


PREPARATION OF NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES 


Now we will move along to the next item which is functions imposed 
by the National Security Council and assigned by CIA to the De- 
partment. Just what does that mean? I am reading from page 47. 

Mr. ArmstronG. That means that by agreement with the Director 
of Central Intelligence this group of functions, of which there are 
five, has been assigned to the Department of State because they fall 
primarily in the field of responsibility of the State Department. 

Seantor McCarran. Would you mind telling us what those func- 
tions are? 

Mr. Armstrong. Yes. sir. 

Senator McCarran. If you want that off the record, you may 
have it. 

at Se No, sir. They are stated here so it may be on the 
recora. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Armstrong. They are to assist—— 

Senator McCarran. What page are you reading from? 

Mr. Armstrona. Page 47, sir. 

They are to assist in the preparation of national intelligence esti- 
mates for the National Security Council. That would require 10 
positions. 

Intelligence for psychological warfare would require 26 positions. 

Intelligence on world communism would require 14 positions. 

Intelligence on international organizations would require 8 
positions. , 

Intelligence in the political and sociological fields to meet cer- 
tain specific needs of the CIA would require 37 positions. 


NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


That is a total of 95 positions for that block, sir 

Senator McCarran. Let me ask you this: Does that mean that the 
CIA has unburdened itself of the responsibility with reference to 
these five items? 
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Mr. ArmstroncG. Substantially, yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Substantially ? 

Mr. ArmstronG. Yes, sir. We came to an agreement with them 
in February of 1951 that these categories of intelligence would be 
handled by the State Department. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Take for instance, item “a”, Na- 
tional Intelligence Estimates to meet the needs of the National Se- 
curity Council, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other departments and 
agencies. You want 10 there. How many have you now? 

Mr. Armstronc. We have devoted to that, we have had working 
on that for the past year a varying number, Senator. It has varied 
according to the-workload. It would run from approximately 10 to 
as many as 30 depending on the number of estimates that were being 
prepared at one time. 

Senator McCarran. Now, how are they selected ? 


LOYALTY CHECK OF RESEARCH ANALYSTS 


Mr. Armstrona. They are principally our top level analysts and 
our division chiefs, our best men on the topics that are under prepara- 
tion. 

Senator McCarran. Well now, what I mean is this: How have they 
been screened? They occupy a very important place, do they not? 

Mr. ArmstronG. Indeed they do, sir. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Have they been screened as to 
loyalty ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How have they been screened ? 

Mr. Armstrrone. In the same way as Mr. Humelsine has described 
with respect to all of our people, sir. 

Mr. Humersine. A full investigation has been made. 

Senator McCarran. My understanding—and am I right in this Mr. 
Humelsine—is that your loyalty board never touches an individual un- 
less some question arises as to his loyalty / 

Mr. Humetsrne. Yes, sir, that is right. 

The FBI is the agency that results in putting a man in loyalty 
channels. If there are allegations against a man’s loyalty, then he is 
put before the loyalty board of the Department. However, if we have 
reason to believe that a person is a security risk, we make a charge 
against him. We put that also before our board. The board is an 
instrumentality to resolve the issue. 

Now, before we hire anyone we make a full field investigation start- 
ing from the time that person is born up to the time he comes into the 
State Department. We look into it very carefully. The investiga- 
tions are made either by the FBI or our own security division. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN SECURITY AND LOYALTY CHECKS 


Senator McCarran. Well now, you distinguish between security 
and loyalty ? 

Mr. Humetstne. Yes, sir; definitely. 

Senator McCarran. Does the same board pass on the individual / 

Mr. Humetrstne. Yes, sir. 
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Senator McCarran. Do you know of any case or cases where your 
Board has passed on the loyalty of employees in the Department in 
any phase of your Department ¢ 

Mr. Houmetsine. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Where they have not been removed after the 
Loyalty Board has turned them down ¢ 

Mr. Humetsrne. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You are certain of that é 

Mr. Humetsine. I am absolutely certain of that. 


SUSPENSIONS UNDER LOYALTY BOARD PROCEEDINGS 


Senator McCarran. Would it be true, Mr. Humelsine, that today 
there are either on your desk or on the Secretary’s desk, at least three 
cases that have been turned down by the Loyalty Board and the in- 
dividuals involved in the cases themselves have not been advised of it 
and they have not been removed and that that condition has prevailed 
for some time ¢ 

Mr. Humetstine. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. As to those cases / 

Mr. Humensine. No, sir; that is not correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. There is not part of that that is true? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir, part of it is. 

Senator McCarran. All right, give me the true part then. 

Mr. Humetsine. Well, what you are referring to is that our Loyalty 
Board has found three persons recently to be loyalty cases. 

Senator McCarran. What do you mean by the word “recently”? 

Mr. Humetstne. Well, within the last several months. 

Senator McCarran. Some 2 or 3 months back? Is that not right ? 


PROCEDURE TAKEN 


Mr. Humetsine. No, sir. What has happened in the particular 
cases, I believe you refer to is this: Our Loyalty Board held hearings 
on three individuals. They made a determination, I think along about 
the first of February, that two of these particular cases were loyalty 
cases, that these people were disloyal. I think about February 16 they 
made a finding on the third. 

Now, prior to making that finding, these people were suspended. 
They are not in the Department at all. They are on a suspended 
basis. Now, about these three people concerned: After the Board 
finished the formal hearings, a lot of work had to be done on these 
cases. For example, you have to write up the transcript of the hear- 
ing, also the rationale for why you found a particular person to be 
disloyal. You have to complete the documentation. A long hearing 
is held which results in a lot of paper work. 

Then I think in one of those cases or rather two of the cases, after 
a decision was made against the two people, their lawyer requested 
permission to send in additional information which he said he had 
that would have a bearing on these cases. So the records were held 
open by the Loyalty Board. The decision that they were disloyal 
stood, but the record was held open until the information came from 
the lawyer. 

Senator McCarran. But they had been found by your loyalty 
board to be disloyal? 
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Mr. Humetsine. They were found by our Loyalty Board to be dis- 
loyal. They were suspended. They were notified, after the case was 
finally closed by the Loyalty Board, all three of those individuals have 
been notified that they had been found to be disloyal. Their cases are 
on their way to the central board under Mr. Bingham for post-audit. 

No, they are not. Iam wrong there. The people have a chance for 
an appeal to the Secretary which is part of the program. After that 
they will go to the Central Board for the final adjudication. 

There is nothing funny about these three cases. It is the normal 
handling of the Board’s operation. They found these three. They 
notified me at the time they found them. They said, in effect, We 
think these three people are disloyal. 

We suspended the people and then the Board finished the handling 
of the cases from the standpoint of getting all the records together, in 
getting everything ready so that the individuals concerned could make 
their appeal to the Secretary and so that the material can go forward 
to the Central Board. 


STATUS OF “SUSPENDED” LOYALTY CASES 


Senator McCarran. All right. When you say “suspended,” just 
what do you mean? 

Mr. Humetstne. They are removed from the Department. They 
cannot work in the Department. 

Senator MoCarran. They are not working in the Department now? 

Mr. Humetstne. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Are they on the payroll? 

Mr. Humrtstne. No, sir; they are on leave without pay, 

Senator McCarran. Leave without pay? 

Mr. Humetstne. On leave without pay. 


SUSPENSIONS AS SECURITY RISKS 


Senator Briwers. Mr. Humelsine, how many people have been fired 
for security or loyalty reasons and how many have resigned after 
investigations had started or investigated after the findings without 
being fired. I remember that 2 years ago Mr. Acheson testified that 
there had been 82 perverts fired. 

Mr. Humetstine. No, sir, 91. That was Mr. Puerifoy. 

Senator Bringes. That is right. How many oh, say, the last 5 
years—I want to see how far you have gone? 

Mr. Hume sine. Four hundred and twenty is the total who have left 
the Department in one way or another. 

Senator McCarran. In what length of time? 

Mr. Humetsrne. Since 1947. I do not want to confuse that now, 
they are not all disloyal. They are not all security risks. They are all 
categories of people as to whom there was some adverse security in- 
formation; or some individuals as to whom, because morals, habits, 
and so forth, there was reason to believe that they could be security 
risks, 

Senator Bringes. Then the 420 people have either been fired—— 

Mr. Humetstne. Not all fired. They have left the Department, 
Senator. They are not on our rolls. They could not work in the Gov- 
ernment, that is in a sensitive agency, because of the records that are 
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made with the Civil Service Commission. The Civil Service Com- 
mission has been notified why these various individuals left. 

Senator Briwees. And the reasons were loyalty or security, some 
phase of security which might be morals or might be other things. 

Mr. Humetsrne. Actually of that 420 that I mentioned, I don’t 
think there are any that we made a determination against that they 
were loyalty cases. Those were people that resigned and in whose 
cases there were security or loyalty coun against them at the time 
or who left the Department. I mean it is a total listing of all of the 
various categories. 

Senator Brmegs. But in all of this time you never found anybody 
that was to be fired on account of disloyalty ? 


THREE LOYALTY CASES 


Mr. Humecstne. We have recently found three people or our Loy- 
alty Board has found three people whom they considered to be loyalty 
cases. 

Senator McCarran. They decided them to be disloyal? They en- 
tered such a decision. Let me get that clear. Your Loyalty Board 
entered into a decision that these three people were individually 
not loyal? 

Mr. Humensine. That is right. I don’t know exactly, Senator. 
There are various ramifications under those regulations. I would 
have to determine that to give a precise answer. Those were loyalty 
cases because the loyalty factor entered into them. Now, those three 
cases are not finally resolved because they have yet to go through the 
appeal procedure in the Department which is set up under the Execu- 
tive order, and they have yet to be adjudicated by the Central Board. 
But the initial finding has been made. 


PRESENT EMPLOYMENT OF SUSPENDED PERSONNEL 


Senator McCarran. Well now, have you any knowledge or any 
way of knowing whether or not those people against whom judgment 
has been rendered by your loyalty board on the ground of disloyalty 
are employed by any other department of the Government? 

Mr. Hume sine. No, sir; they are suspended from the Department 
of State. 

Senator McCarran. That is all you know. You cannot tell where 
they went from there? 

Mr. Humenstne. Well, I am sure that they are still—I would guess 
that they are not working anywhere. They are still suspended await- 
ing adjudication of their cases. 

Senator Brivers. Well, that would not hold true for all 420? 

Mr. Humetstne. That is right, sir. 

Senator Briners. Because we found that some of them had gone 
with other Departments, if you recall, back there 2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. Humerstne. I think that there some of the people that had 
been discharged on moral grounds, Senator, had gone to other Goy- 
ernment agencies. But I think that was cleared up several years ago 
when those other agencies were notified that those people had heen 
found against by the State Department. 
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We have scheduled for tomorrow a full-blown review of this entire 
loyalty program. I am talking now just from memory. 

Senator McCarran. This came up rather out of order because of 
my questions propounded to the gentleman here. 

Mr. Hume stne. Yes, sir. If I had all of my information with 
me, I could be much more precise. I am talking here from memory. 

Senator McCarran. That is all right. We will bring it up in its 
regular order when it comes before us. But this is an important post 
you ‘are testifying about. 

Mr. Humetsine. All of these individuals in this particular area 
have had a complete investigation. There is no one in that particular 
office that we know to be a person that is a loyalty or security risk. If 
we did know, Senator, we would suspend him, get him out of there, 
and then try to adjudicate the case and find out the truth of the matter 
as near as we could. 

Senator McCarran. To be very frank with you, though, Mr. Humel- 
sine, when your board finds an employee disloyal to the Government 
of the United States—that is what they find—the idea of suspension 
or anything save an exact and positive dismissal is to my mind, rather 
curious. 

Mr. Humetstne. Well, in fairness to us, Senator, we operate a 
loyalty program of which we are a part under an Executive order of 
the President. 

That is carefully laid down. Our Loyalty Board is the Board that 
hears the case, and then the Central Board in the Civil Service Com- 
mission, under the chairmanship of ex-Senator Bingham, makes a 
final adjudication. 

Now, I understand that in other departments there have been re- 
versals as high as 50 percent of the adverse loyalty cases that have gone 
over there. They have sent them back and said, “These are not 
loyalty cases.” 

So I think it requires, in fairness to the individual, a pretty careful 
handling to make sure that you do not do a disservice. We don’t want 
to have any disloyal people around, but we want to give a person a 
chance to have an avenue to get his case properly considered. But we 
do suspend right away so that they are not a risk to the Department. 

Senator McCietian. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 


CLASSIFICATION STATUS OF SUSPENDED EMPLOYEES 


Senator McCrennan. Are these 420 that you referred to civil-serv- 
ice employees ? 

Mr. Humetstne. No, sir; they are both foreign service and civil 
service. 

Senator McCarran. Is there any different procedure to get rid of 
them when they are found disloyal where they are under civil service 
and where they are not ? 

Mr. Humerstne. No, sir; there is not. There again I don’t want to 
leave on the record the fact that I am talking about 420 disloyal peo- 
ple. I am talking about 420 people who have left the State Depart- 
ment service when there was some adverse type of information against 
them. 
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Senator MeCLetian. Well, I understand that. But they were found 
unsuited for service in that Department ? 

Mr. Hume stne. Yes, sir; that is right, in a majority of the cases. 

Senator McCietian. Is that why they are out? . 

Mr. Humetsrne. Yes, sir. 

Senator McC.Letian. One other question I would like to ask you is 
this: After you have processed them, as you are now in the process of 
doing, does the Secretary still have the right to overrule the action of 
the Board and to veto everything that has been done and give him 
an opportunity to hire the individual? 

Mr. Humetsrne. Not if it is a loyalty case, Senator. The final au- 
thority on the loyalty case is the central board. They have the top 
authority. If it is a security case, the final authority is the head of 
the agency. 


DIFFERENCE IN SECURITY CASE AND LOYALTY CASE 


Senator McC LeLtan. What is the difference between a security case 
and a loyalty case? How do you differentiate between them 4 

Mr. Humetsrne. For example, Senator, a person could be insecure 
who is a habitual drunkard and talked too much if the person had 
access to highly sensitive material. 

Senator McCietuan. In other words, all loyalty cases are security 
cases, but not all security cases are necessarily loyalty cases. 

Mr. Humetsrne. That is absolutely right. Generally in a loyalty 
case or rather always in a loyalty case you find reason to believe that a 
deliberate attempt was made on the part of a particular individual 
to work against his Government. 

Senator McCuietian. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. Thank you. 

Now, in that you want ten additional under “a”? 

Mr. Armstronea. Yes, sir. 


FUNCTIONS IMPOSED BY NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


Senator McCarran. That is under “Functions imposed by the Na- 
tional Security Council and assigned by CIA to the Department.” 

How many have you under that item, item “a” now? Do you have 
four there now? 

Mr. Armstrone. No, sir. We have a varying number, depending 
as I said, on the workload. We use our top analysts and even our 
division chiefs for this work which is. in the view of our Department 
and of the Director of Central Intelligence, the most important in- 
telligence produced in this country. It is prepared for the National 
Security Council and for the President and involves the close coopera- 
tion of all the services. Those are the three military intelligence 
services, the CIA, the State Department, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the FBI. 

Senator McCarran. Now, under intelligence for psychological war- 
fare, you want 26? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How many have you now? 
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Mr. Armstronc. We have none at the present time, sir. This is a 
new function for the State Department and thus assigned to us by 
the Central Intelligence Agency last Spring. 


INTELLIGENCE IN PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Senator McCarran. What does that mean, Intelligence for psy- 
chological warfare? Give us what you comprehend by that. 

Mr. Armsrrone. Yes, sir. It is primarily to ascertain the atti- 
tudes and reactions of groups of people in foreign countries in an 
effort to determine what they will do if the United States takes a 
particular course of action or what their reaction will be if their 
own Government or another government does the same thing. The 
effort is to anticipate that in advance. 

Senator McCarran, Let me get that. You mean people abroad in 
other countries ¢ 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. What they would do under certain circum- 
stances ¢ 

Mr. Armstrone. That is it, sir. 

Senator McCarran. What the masses will do? 

Mr. Armstrrone. Yes, what population groups will do, say, what 
the businessmen of a country will do or the farmers or intellectuals 
or the civil servants or labor unions and that sort of thing. 

Senator McCarran. Let us take an illustration. 

Mr. Armsrrong. Well, supposing that a foreign government is 
contemplating a financial step that will obviously mean inflation and 
mean rising prices and lowered real income in that country. How 
will the various segments of that population react? How will they 
express themselves politically in their local political scene? 

Senator McCarran. Let us take the illustration of West Germany 
today. 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Where the question of whether or not she will 
come into the western orbit is a matter that is in the course of dis- 
cussion there. Is that a part of it? 

Mr. Armstronc. That would be a part of it. It would be impor- 
tant. 

Senator McCarran. You would attempt to find out what the masses 
would do or what certain groups in the population would do under 
certain circumstances ¢ 

Mr. Armstronc. Precisely. That is a good example. 

Senator McCarran. Now, you send these people abroad ? 

Mr. Armstrona. No, sir. We do the work here, basing it on the 
closest study we could make of source material that is coming from 
Germany. 

Senator McCarran. Where do you get that material? How would 
you get it? 

Mr, Armsrronc. We would get that from all of our present estab- 
lishments there, the Office of the High Commissioner, the various con- 
suls and vice consuls and from the Army and from the other United 
States installations in Germany. We would analyze it here in terms 
of attitudes of the people of West Germany, selecting the questions on 
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which, for the State Department, it would be important to try to 
anticipate what their reactions would be. 

Senaor McCarran. Now, this is a new function which is just being 
set up, is it not? 


SERVICES RENDERED PSYCHOLOGICAL STRATEGY BOARD 


Mr. Armstrong. It is new only in the sense of it being isolated or 
established as a separate one. ‘The State Department, of course, has 
always done this to a considerable extent; but this is to serve more 
directly and more pointedly the psychological welfare people who are 
planning psychological strategy and particularly to support the 
Psychological Strategy Board that was established by the President 
during 1951 under the chairmanship of Mr. Gordon Gray and who 
must turn to the Department of State for a good deal of the material 
that they would use when it falls in the political field, the foreign 
political field. 

Senator McCarran. I understand your process. In other words, 
using West Germany as an illustration, you would take the informa- 
tion that you received from 

Mr. Armstrone. From all sources. 

Senator McCarran. All sources over there? 

Mr. Armstronea. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And then these people in your department here 
would analyze what certain groups would do over there under certain 
conditions, is that right ? 

Mr. ArmstronG. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How accurate do you think the conclusion 
would be? 

Mr. Armstrone. I would not undertake to estimate, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. I was just wondering. 

Mr. Humetstine. May I say something off the record ? 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





INTELLIGENCE ON OUTBREAK OF KOREAN WAR 


Senator Briners. On the record, when the CIA’s reports come to 
the State Department and the Secretary of State, does your depart- 
ment then handle those, or do you have any connection with the mate- 
rial that comes from the CIA ? 

Mr. Armstrrone. Yes, sir. We have two responsibilities in that 
regard. One is to see that it gets on to the officers in the Department 
who need it as rapidly as possible. We are simply a post box in 
that respect. The other is to use it ourselves along with whatever 
other information we can get to perform the intelligence job for the 
political side. 

Senator Brincrs. Well now, let us take Korea. Before this same 
Roe riations Committee, the Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of Defense testified the day after the Korean attack that it was a 
surprise attack without warning. The same day the head of Central 
Intelligence at that time, who was Admiral Hillenkoetter, testified 
that it was not a surprise attack, that it was not without warning, 
that he had been developing this thing for many months, that even 
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5 days prior to that he had sent the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Defense. and the President of the United States a report whic! 
clearly indicated the intentions of the North Korean Communists, 
that he had been warning them since the previous February on the 
concentration of troops, the appearance of new types of airplanes, 
the appearance of big tanks, everything indicating an attack. 

Now, who was it that fell down on that job? 

Evidently, the Secretary of State, for example, paid no attention 
to the report of the Central Intelligence Agency or else it was im- 
properly evaluated by him or by you. I do not mean you personally, 
but by your department in presenting it to him. 

Now, that is a particular case. That is a major catastrophe that 
has happened in the world recently that has cost us a couple of hun- 
dred thousand casualties, 108,000 battle casualties, and we have 500,- 
000 American boys tied up in this thing. 

Now, that is a tragic mistake. Who did it? 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR INTELLIGENCE ON KOREAN WAR 


Mr. Armstrrone. There, Senator, I think that, as I recall Admiral 
Hillenkoetter’s testimony, it was that he did not claim that he had 
indicated any time at which an attack would take place. But he did 
draw attention to the growing capability to launch an attack with- 
out much warning. I believe the record shows back at that time that 
the military intelligence people in that area—and it was primarily 
a military problem of the opening of hostilities—also were aware of 
the growing capability, the increased military strength, but were not 
able to put their finger on the exact day and hour when it would come. 

Senator McCarran. But there had been sporadic attacks made for 
months before. 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes; for years, Senator. 

Senator Brinces. The military had been removed. The State De- 
partment was in the driver’s seat, were they not ? 

Mr. Humetstne. It was under the control of the United Nations. 

Senator Brinces. We had our representatives in the State Depart- 
ment. They are the ones we have to look to. 

I do not want to take the time now, but we have those records locked 
up in a safe in the Appropriations Committee so that everything I 
have said here easily is verified by the members of the committee. 

Admiral Hillenkoetter did warn of the imminence of an attack and 
of the factors which led him to conclude that there would be one. 
Certainly when history is recorded here as we go back over it—and 
it is not going to do much good now—somebody is going to have to 
answer for either the ignoring of these warnings, stupidity in analyz- 
ing the issue or whatever may have occurred. But there is one of the 
best examples of where we have a central intelligence agency that 
we all thought would mean something, yet their advice was ignored 
by the top executive agencies of the Government, which has brought on 
here a great crisis. Although they say it is not a war if you are killing 
700 people a month and are having several hundred casualties a week, 
I don’t know what a war would be if that is not one. 
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BACKGROUND OF INTELLIGENCE DIRECTOR 


I am just citing that that you cannot take too much faith here on 
that. I am not addressing this to you personally, Mr. Armstrong, 
because I do not know what you had or what you did not have to do 
with it. But you are the present head of it, and therefore I bring it up. 

Were you the head of it at that time / 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brinces. Did you have any experience in intelligence before 
you went in as head of the Intelligence Division of the State Depart- 
ment? Were you in Army Intelligence ¢ 

Mr. Armstrrona. Yes, sir. I was in the Army from 1943 to 1946. 

Senator Brivers. All of the time you were in Intelligence? 

Mr. Armstroxe. All of the time in G-2, General Staff. 

Senator Brencres. Here in Washington ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes, here in Washington working on the Far East. 
At the end of the war, right after VJ-day, I went to Japan for the 
Strategic Bombing Survey, as head of one of their divisions. From 
that I went directly to the State Department. 

Senator Brinces. In my statements I am not reflecting on you or 
anybody in particular. I say that somewhere along the line there was 
either a major mistake made in ignoring the recommendations of the 
Central Intelligence Agency or in interpreting them or in evaluating 
them, or there was just plain stupidity—I don’t know which there 
was—somewhere between the Secretary of State, the other executive 
heads of the agency, and the Central Intelligence Agency which made 
the material available. You were in that in-between section. I do not 
mean you, but your division was, the division which you headed. 

Senator McCarran. Going back to this item 

Senator McCiettan. Let me make one comment. What intrigues 
me about this intelligence report that was available just prior to the 
attack in Korea is that the only answer I have ever heard is, “Well, 
they didn’t tell us the day and the hour and the time and the place 
they were going to attack. They told everything but that, and that 
justified the course we pursued.” 

I cannot subscribe to that. If that intelligence was as strong as it 
was, as I recall it, and if it did not carry enough impact with it to 
take the necessary precautions, I do not know what else could have 
been asked for except the one thing that they say, that they did not 
tell us when they were going to attack. 





PERSON NEL REQUESTED 


Senator McCarran. Going back to this item “b” again, “Intelli- 
gence for psychological warfare,” you are asking this year for the 
first time for the 26 positions. 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You had a number of people engaged in this 
line of work before this ? 

Mr. Armstrrona. Yes, but they were drawn from other duties and 
part time. 
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INTELLIGENCE ON WORLD COMMUNISM 


Senator McCarran. Now, in going to item “ce”, “Intelligence on 
world communism,” you are asking for 14 positions? 

Mr. Armstrong. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Have you had anyone in that line before? 

Mr. ArmsrronG. We have had, I think, four officers working in that 
field full time. 

Senator McCarran. What do you mean by officers? 

Mr. Armsrrona. Employees. 

Senator McCarran. Four had been working up to the present time? 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. What do they do? What have they done, the 
four that have been working ¢ : 

Mr. Armstrone. They followed the developments of the Commu- 
nist parties and Communist activities and propaganda in foreign 
countries and prepared periodic reports on the trends and activities 
and developments in that field. 

Senator McCarran. To whom do they make these reports? 

Mr. Armstrone. They make them to the Department of State. 

Senator McCarran. i they made public? 

Mr. Armstronea. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Are they made available to the CIA? 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes, sir; they are. They are also made available 
to other executive agencies. 

Senator Briners. How long has that been in effect, that is, intelli- 
gence on world communism ? 

Mr. Armstrona. It has been in effect for quite some time, Senator, 
but it has been a growing requirement on us, one that we feel now we 
have to set up as a full-time unit. 

This is partly because of the agreement with CIA that we would 
do this a partly because we want to be able to do it more completely 
than we have in the past. 


STATUS OF DIVISION IN 1945 


Senator Brinces. When was it started, Mr. Armstrong? 

Mr. Armstrong. Oh, I think we have been doing this since this 
organization came into being in the State Department in 1945, Senator. 

Senator Brinces. Are the same people in it now that were, we will 
say, there in 1945 and 1946 when some of us were trying to warn 
about the dangers of world communism? We were getting reports 
from the administration then that we did not have to worry, that 
everything was lovely, and that we could get along with the Russians, 
and so forth. Are the people who were putting out that type of 
propaganda still running it now ? 

Mr. Armstronc. No, sir; I think not. I think there has been a 
change. 

Senator Brivcrs. There has been a change? 

Mr. Armstronc. About a 100 percent turn-over or more. 

Senator Brincrs. And you have more keen people, more sensitive 
people to the dangers of world communism there now? 

Mr. Armstrronc. Yes, Senator. 

Mr. Mumerstne. I think I can say we have more competent people. 
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Senator McCarran. Yes. May I say that we have had a man come 
down here from New York who wants to testify on an entirely different 
subject. He is waiting outside, and it is an expensive proposition to 
bring him back down again from New York. I think we will have to 
break in here and go into the tunafish business. We will ask him to 
come in and we will hear from him if we can get through between now 
and 12 o’clock. You gentlemen will suspend, just for a moment, if you 
please. 

Mr. Armsrrona. Yes, sir. 


Inrer-AMeRICAN Tropica, TUNA CoMMISSION 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE D. BENNETT, CHAIRMAN, INTER- 
AMERICAN TROPICAL TUNA COMMISSION 


1953 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator McCarran. All right, Mr. Bennett, you are the chairman 
of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission; are you not? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. The committee will consider next the ap- 
propriations requested by the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Com- 
mission. 

I will ask to have inserted into the record pages 516 through 518 of 
the Justifications which give a summary of the activities of this 
commission. 

I will also insert into the record several letters which the committee 
has received with respect to this Commission. The budget estimate 
is in the amount of $60,000, the same as the 1952 appropriation. There 
is a great deal of interest in this Commission, so I hope that you 
will give the committee the full details of your problems. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


[Sist Cong., Ist sess., Executive P] 
INTER-AMERICAN TROPICAL TUNA COMMISSION 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TRANSMITTING A CONVEN- 
TION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND Costa RICA FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTER-AMERICAN TROPICAL TUNA COMMISSION, SIGNED AT 
WASHINGTON, May 31, 1949 


JUNE 22, 1949-—Convention was read the first time and the injunction of secrecy 
was removed therefrom. The convention, the President’s message of trans- 
mittal, and the report by the Acting Secretary of State were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed for the use of the 
Senate 


THE Wuite Houwsk, June 22, 1949. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Senate to ratification, I 
transmit herewith a convention between the United States of America and Costa 
Rica for the establishment of an Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, 
signed at Washington, May 31, 1949. 

I transmit also, for the information of the Senate, the report which the Acting 
Secretary of State has addressed to me in regard to this convention. 

The purpose of this convention has my approval and I recommend the conven- 
tion to the favorable consideration of the Senate. 


Harry 8. Truman. 
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(Enclosures: (1) Report by the Acting Secretary of State, (2) convention 
for the establishment of an Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, Wash- 
ington, May 31, 1949.) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 21, 1949. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, has the honor to lay before 
the President, with a view to its transmission to the Senate to receive the advice 
and consent of that body to ratification, if his judgment approve thereof, a con- 
vention between the United States of America and Costa Rica for the estab- 
lishment of an Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, signed at Washington, 
May 31, 1949, 

The convention has for its purpose the making of a joint study and the gather- 
ing and interpretation of factual information with a view to maintaining the 
populations of the fishes covered by the convention at a level which will permit 
maximum utilization year after year without depletion. This will be done 
through the joint Commission, composed of a United States section and a Costa 
Rican section, provided for in article I. In these respects the present convention 
is similar to the convention between the United States and Mexico for the estab- 
lishment of an international commission for the scientitie investigation of tuna, 
signed at Mexico City January 25, 1949, and which is now pending before the 
Senate. In a number of other respects the present convention is quite different. 
It covers particularly certain tuna fisheries, namely yellowfin and skipjack tuna, 
in the tropical waters of the eastern Pacific Ocean, whereas the convention with 
Mexico has reference to tuna and the eastern Pacific Ocean, generally. Unlike the 
fisheries concerned in the convention with Mexico, the fisheries included in the 
present convention present problems of interest to a number of countries besides 
the signatories. Accordingly, a provision was inserted in the present convention 
for adherence by other governments whose nationals participate in the fisheries 
involved. 

Representatives of the tuna fishing and processing interests and of the conser- 
vation departments of the States of California and Oregon were in Washington 
during the discussions and were in daily consultation with the United States 
delegation. Moreover, under the provisions of the convention (art. I, par. 11) 
each national section of the Commission may appoint its own advisers and it is 
contemplated that the United States section will accordingly have available to it 
the services of an advisory body qualified to assist not only in the technical aspects 
of the program, but in the industrial aspects as well. 

At a subsequent date the Congress will be requested to consider implementing 
legislation necessary for the United States to apply the provisions of this 
convention. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES E. WEsp. 


(Enclosure: Convention for the establishment of an Inter-American Tropical 
Tuna Commission, Washington, May 31, 1949.) 


CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE REPUBLIC OF 
Costa RICA FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTER-AMERICAN TROPICAL TUNA 
(COMMISSION 


The United States of America and the Republic of Costa Rica considering their 
mutual interest in maintaining the populations of yellowfin and skipjack tuna and 
of other kinds of fish taken by tuna fishing vessels in the eastern Pacifie Ocean 
which by reason of continued use have come to be of common concern, and de- 
siring to cooperate in the gathering and interpretation of factual information 
to facilitate maintaining the populations of these fishes at a level which will 
permit.maximum sustained catches year after year, have agreed to conclude a 
Convention for these purposes and to that end have named as their Pleni- 
potentiaries : 

The President of the United States of America : 
James E. Webb, Acting Secretary of State 
Wilbert M. Chapman, Special Assistant to the Under Secretary of State 
The President of the Government of Costa Rica: 
Mario A. Esquivel, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
Costa Rica 
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Jorge Hazera, Counselor of the Embassy of Costa Rica 
who, having communicated to each other their full powers, found to 
be in good and due form, have agreed as follows : 


ARTICLE I 


1. The High Contracting Parties agree to establish and operate a joint Com- 
mission, to be known as the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, here- 
inafter referred to as the Commission, which shall carry out the objectives of 
this Convention. The Commission shall be composed of national sections, each 
consisting of from one to four members, appointed by the Governments of the 
respective High Contracting Parties. 

2. The Commission shall submit annually to the Government of each High 
Contracting Party a report on its investigations and findings, with appropriate 
recommendations, and shall also inform such Governments, whenever it is deemed 
advisable, on any matter relating to the objectives of this Convention. 

3. Each High Contracting Party shall determine and pay the expenses incurred 
by its section. Joint expenses incurred by the Commission shall be paid by the 
High Contracting Parties through contributions in the form and proportion 
recommended by the Commission and approved by the High Contracting Parties. 
The proportion of joint expenses to be paid by each High Contracting Party shall 
be related to the proportion of the total catch from the fisheries covered by this 
Convention utilized by that High Contracting Party. 

4. Both the general annual program of activities and the budget of joint ex- 
penses shall be recommended by the Commission and submitted for approval to 
the High Contracting Parties. 

5. The Commission shall decide on the most convenient place or places for its 
headquarters. 

6. The Commission shall meet at least once each year, and at such other times 
as may be requested by a national section. The date and place of the first meet- 
ing shall be determined by agreement between the High Contracting Parties. 

7. At its first meeting the Commission shall select a chairman and a secretary 
from different national sections. The chairman and the secretary shall hold 
office for a period of one year. During succeeding years, selection of the chair- 
man and the secretary from the national sections shall be in such a manner that 
the chairman and the secretary will be of different nationalities, and as will 
provide each High Contracting Party, in turn, with an opportunity to be repre- 
sented in those offices. 

8. Each national section shall have one vote. Decisions, resolutions, recom- 
mendations, and publications of the Commission shall be made only by a 
unanimous vote. 

9. The Commission shall be entitled to adopt and to amend subsequently, as 
occasion may require by-laws or rules for the conduct of its meetings. 

10. The Commission shall be entitled to employ necessary personnel for the 
performance of its functions and duties. 

11. Each High Contracting Party shall be entitled to establish an Advisory 
Committee for its section, to be composed of persons who shall be well informed 
concerning tuna fishery problems of common concern. Each such Advisory Com- 
mittee shall be invited to attend the non-executive sessions of the Commission. 

12. The Commission may hold public hearings. Each national section also 
may hold public hearings within its own country. 

13. The Commission shall designate a Director of Investigations who shall be 
technically competent and who shall be responsible to the Commission and may 
be freely removed by it. Subject to the instruction of the Commission and with 
its approval, the Director of Investigations shall have charge of : 

(a) the drafting of programs of investigations, and the preparation of 
budget estimates for the Commission ; 

(b) authorizing the disbursement of the funds for the joint expenses of 
the Commission ; 

(c) the accounting of the funds for the joint expenses of the Commission : 

(d) the appointment and immediate direction of technical and other per- 
sonnel required for the functions of the Commission ; 

(e) arrangements for the cooperation with other organizations or indi- 
viduals in accordance with paragraph 16 of this Article ; 

(f) the coordination of the work of the Commission with that of organiza- 
tions and individuals whose cooper:ution has been arranged for ; 
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(g) the drafting of administrative, scientific and other reports for the 
Commission ; 
(h) the performance of such other duties as the Commission may require. 

14. The official languages of the Commission shall be English and Spanish, and 
members of the Commission may use either language during meetings. When 
requested, translation shall be made to the other language. The minutes, official 
documents, and publications of the Commission shall be in both languages, but 
official correspondence of the Commission may be written, at the discretion of 
the secretary, in either language. 

15. Each national section shall be entitled to obtain certified copies of any docu- 
ments pertaining to the Commission except that the Commission will adopt and 
may amend subsequently rules to ensure the confidential character of records 
of statistics of individual catches and individual company operations. 

16. In the performance of its duties and functions the Commission may request 
the technical and scientific services of, and information from, official agencies 
of the High Contracting Parties, and any international, public, or private institu- 
tion or organization, or any private individual. 


ARTICLE IL 


The Commission shall perform the following functions and duties: 

1. Make investigations concerning the abundance, biology, biometry, and 
ecology of yellowfin (Neothunnus) and skipjack (Katsuwonus) tuna in the waters 
of the eastern Pacific Ocean fished by the nationals of the High Contracting 
Parties, and the kinds of fishes commonly used as bait in the tuna fisheries 
especially the anchovetta, and of other kinds of fish taken by tuna fishing vessels ; 
and the effects of natural factors and human activities on the abundance of the 
populations of fishes supporting all these fisheries. 

2. Collect and analyze information relating to current and past conditions and 
trends of the populations of fishes covered by this convention. 

3. Study and appraise information concerning methods and procedures for 
maintaining and increasing the populations of fishes covered by this convention. 

4. Conduct such fishing and other activities, on the high seas and in waters 
which are under the jurisdiction of the High Contracting Parties, as may be 
necessary to attain the ends referred to in subparagraphs 1, 2, and 3 of this article. 

5. Recommend from time to time, on the basis of scientific investigations, pro- 
posals for joint action by the High Contracting Parties designed to keep the 
populations of fishes covered by this convention at those levels of abundance 
which will permit the maximum sustained catch. 

6. Collect statistics and all kinds of reports concerning catches and the opera- 
tions of fishing boats, and other information concerning the fishing for fishes 
covered by this convention, from vessels or persons engaged in these fisheries. 

7. Publish or otherwise disseminate reports relative to the results of its findings 
and such other reports as fall within the scope of this convention, as well as 
scientific, statistical, and other data relating to the fisheries maintained by the 
nationals of the High Contracting Parties for the fishes covered by this convention. 


ARTICLE III 


The High Contracting Parties agree to enact such legislation as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this convention. 


ARTICLE IV 


Nothing in this convention shall be construed to modify any existing treaty 
or convention with regard to the fisheries of the eastern Pacific Ocean previously 
concluded by a High Contracting Party, nor to preclude a High Contracting Party 
from entering into treaties or conventions with other States regarding these 
lisheries, the terms ef which are not incompatible with the present convention. 


ARTICLE V 


1. The present convention shall be ratified and the instruments of ratification 
shall be exchanged at Washington as soon as possible. 

2. The present convention shall enter into force on the date of exchange of 
ratifications. 

38. Any government, whose nationals participate in the fisheries covered by 
this convention, desiring to adhere to the present convention, shall address a 
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communication to that effect, to each of the High Contracting Parties. Upon 
receiving the unanimous consent of the High Contracting Parties to adherence, 
such government shall deposit with the Government of the United States of 
America an instrument of adherence which shall stipulate the effective date 
thereof. The Government of the United States of America shall furnish a 
certified copy of the convention to each government desiring to adhere thereto. 
Each adhering government shall have all the rights and obligations under the 
convention as if it had been an original signatory thereof. 

4. At any time after the expiration of 10 years from the date of entry into 
force of this convention any High Contracting Party may give notice of its 
intention of denouncing the convention. Such notification shall become effective 
with respect to such notifying government 1 year after its receipt by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. After the expiration of the said 1 year 
period the convention shall be effective only with respect to the remaining High 
Contracting Parties. 

5. The Government of the United States of America shall inform the other 
High Contracting Parties of all instruments of adherence and of notifications of 
denunciation received. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the present 
convention, 


Done at Washington, in duplicate, in the English and Spanish languages, both 
texts being equally authentic, this 31st day of May, 1949. 


For the United States of America: 
JAMES E. WEBB. 
W. M. CHAPMAN. 

For the Republic of Costa Rica: 
Mario A. ESQUIVEL. 
JoRGE HAZERA. 


5. INTER-AMERICAN TROPICAL TUNA COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND COSTA RICA 


Ve 


Obligations: 
ain iin o apa bons id ein aga ch anees ndbetsieieitoes 1 $12, 500 
EN Eds LA tats ert rehadn tape nip ogc dios gin ecient dann Ae one ne 60, 000 
OR Sides do cn nehasdtkde ines tuededakene de oh cee ele Se 60, 000 


Obligations by projects and by objects of expenditure 





























Obligations Estimate Estimate Increase or 
1951 1952 1953 decrease 

Expenses of the United States Commissioners: 

oe se ee SS FE ey eee Didbaini alec dew iad $1, 000 $2, 000 | +$1, 000 
United States share of the expenses of the Com- 
mission: i 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. | $12, 500 59, 000 | 58, 000 | —1, 000 

Total obligations... _- akeraticen 12, $00 | 60, 000 eae t............. 








| Financed from International Contingencies Appropriation in 1951. 


Statutory authorization—The treaty between the United States and Costa 
Rica signed May 31, 1949, to provide for the scientific investigation of the tuna 
fisheries of the eastern Pacific Ocean. 

Purpose and background.—The purpose of the Commission is the collecting 
and interpretation of factual information necessary to maintain the stocks of 
tuna and bait-fishes at levels which will permit maximum sustained yields. 
For this purpose, the Commission is authorized and directed by the treaty to 
undertake scientific investigations concerning tuna and bait-fishes; to collect 
and analyze catch statistics and other information concerning the past and 
present operations of the fishery: and to publish reports on its findings. The 
performance of these functions will require extensive studies both ashore and 
at sea, in order to determine the life history of the tuna and to measure changes 
in their abundance and the cause thereof. 

The Commission began recruiting a small scientific staff in the spring of 1951, 
and a start was made on some lines of research. Fiscal year 1952 is the first 
full year of work. With the amount of funds available it has not been possible to 
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commence work on the full-scale investigations which will be required before 
the Commission can discharge its full responsibilities under the treaty. 

Program for 1953.—The program to be undertaken for the fiscal year 1953 
contemplates only a continuation of the skeleton program undertaken during 
1952 and defers commmencement of work on the other lines of investigatien 
enumerated in the treaty. The projects to be continued are: 

1. Compilation and analysis of catch statistics, log-book records, and other 
data, in order to study changes in abundance and yield, success in fishing, and 
changes in areas of baiting and fishing. 

Records of vessel operation and success of fishing are obtained by means of 
log-books and from catch statistics compiled from canners’ records of fish 
recipts. The collection of these essential data is done by contact men at the 
ports of landing, and the analyses of the data are conducted at the headquarters 
laboratory. This information is basic to beginning the study of a fishery. 

2. Investigations of biology of bait-fishes, and studies of the relationships of 
the fisheries to the stocks thereof. Bait used by the tuna fishermen is obtained 
from the terirtorial waters of Costa Rica and other Latin American countries. 
In order to insure continuing availability of the essential bait sumply, it js 
necessary to operate a small branch laboratory in Puntarenas, Costa Rica, from 
which studies are conducted to measure abundance and discover the full extent 
to which the bait fisheries may be exploited on a sustained-yield basis. 

Explanation of the estimate-—The Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission 
recommended for the fiscal year 1953 a budget of $424,000. The program to be 
carried out under this budget was designed to fulfill all of the responsibilities of 
the Commission enumerated in the treaty of May 31, 1949. The treaty stipu- 
lates that the division of expenses of the Commission shall he “related to the 
proportion of the total catch from t'\e fish ries’, In 1°50, the most r-cent year 
for which statistics are available, the United States landed 167,000 tons of tuna 
and Costa Rica 281 tons. Accordingly, the United States share of the budget 
recommended by the Commission would be 99.8 percent of $424,000, or $423,152. 

In view of the Presidential policy to give priority to defense requirements and 
to defer nondefense undertakings, the appropriation requested, $60,(09, is the 
same as that for 1952. This amount provides for a contribution of $58,000 to 
the Commission, which would enable it to continue the investigations initiated 
in 1952; plus $2,000 to cover the travel expenses of the four United States Com- 
missioners to one Commission meeting scheduled to be held in San Jose, Costa 
Rica. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 25, 1952. 

My Dear Senator McCarRAN: Knowing of your interest in the progress that 
is being made by our Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, and particularly 
in view of the numerous articles that have appeared currently in such magazines 
as Life, Newsweek, New York Times, and the Wall Street Journal, with particular 
regard to the protection of the United States tuna industry against excessive im- 
ports, I felt that vou would be interested in a résumé of the current situation 
in these matters. 

As you know, there is pending before the Senate Finance Committee a bill, 
H. H. 5698, to place a temporary tariff of 3 cents per pound on fresh and 
frozen tuna imported into the United States. At the same time, the bill directs 
both the Tariff Commission and the Secretary of the Interior to make a study 
of the economic situation of the industry, the necessity for the imposition of a 
duty, and the recommended amount of the duty, if any. 

The United States tuna industry has been a recent development, growing 
from production of approximately 19 million pounds canned weight in 1926 to 
173 million pounds canned weight in 1950. Practically all United States-caught 
tuna is canned. 

During the years from 1946 to 1949, there was a gradual increase in imports 
of tuna and tuna-like fishes from Latin America and, later, from Japan. In 
1950, they accelerated sharply to more than 70 million pounds canned weight or 
about 322 percent of 1949 imports. The United States market did not expand 
fast enough to absorb this abnormal increase in imports plus a 15 percent in- 
crease in United States production. As a result, the inventory of caned tuna 
in the hands of canners and distributors increased from an estimated 25 million 
pounds at the end of 1949 to over 50 million pounds at the end of 1950 . 
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Following are several of the factors on which the tuna industry bases its case 
for the imposition of a duty on imported tuna products: 

(1) The 22% percent ad valorem tariff on canned tuna in oil which had been 
in effect for the preceding 8 years, reverted to 45 percent in January 1951, due 
to the termination of our trade agreement with Mexico. The announcement of 
this prospective tariff increase caused a heavy volume of canned tuna imports 
during the latter months of 1950. A further effect in 1951 was the diversion 
of major tuna imports from canned to fresh and frozen, since fresh and frozen 
tuna are on the free list. During the first 8 months of 1951, the combined 
imports of fresh, frozen, and canned tuna and tuna-like fishes increased 19 per- 
cent over the same period of the previous year, while production of the United 
States fleet declined 8 percent in spite of the addition of a number of new boats. 

(2) Inventories of canned tuna continued high.and the canners during the 
later part of the year, no longer gave the United States boats assurances of a 
market for their catches at a guaranteed price which many fishermen felt was 
sufficient to permit them to operate. As a result, many boats were tied up in 
port for periods ranging from 60 to 120 days. 

(3) There has been a heavy decrease in employment in the canning industry 
in recent months. All fish canneries in San Diego, for example, shut down 
entirely in mid-November and have not yet reopened. Employment in other 
west coast canning centers was also lower during the fall months of 1951 than 
in the corresponding months of the preceding year. Unemployment among fisher- 
men is more difficult to ascertain because a fisherman is not considered unem- 
ployed so long as he remains attached to his boat, even though his boat is tied 
up in port. 

(4) Contrary to the general trend in retail food prices, canned tuna retail 
prices are 15.4 percent below the base year of 1947, while there has been an in- 
crease of 12 percent for all foods and 9 percent increase in the price of canned 
fish generally. 

(5) As a result of growing participation, the share of the United States 
market for canned tuna which is supplied by the domestic tuna fleet from the 
domestic fishery has decreased from about 93 percent in 1946 to 70 percent in 
1950, and remained at approximately the same level in 1951. 

(6) It is unlikely that imports will decrease in the future. There is an ex- 
panding industry in Peru, and with the elimination of restrictions on Japanese 
fishing, the Japanese may be expected to increase their catch materially. These 
are the two main sources of exports to the United States. 

No authentic comparison of production costs between the United States indus- 
try and its chief foreign competitors is available, though, of course, it is well 
known that earnings of fishermen are much higher here than in Japan or Peru. 
The studies to be conducted by the Tariff Commission should produce informa- 
tion regarding comparative costs of production. 

Now as to the relationship of the operations of the Inter-American Tropical 
Tuna Commission to the general situation in the industry, I felt that you would 
be interested in the following appropriation background of the Commission: 

During fiscal year 1952, with an appropriation of $60,000 the Commission is 
proceeding on two of the least costly phases of its program, namely, collection 
and analysis of log-book records of catches of tuna, and study of the bait-fishes 
in the waters off Costa Rica. This is only a small part of the investigations 
contemplated by the treaty. 

The obligations of the United States under the convention are very spe- 
cifically enumerated in article II, as follows: 

“The Commission shall perform the following functions and duties: 

“1, Make investigations concerning the abundance, biology, biometry, and 
ecology of yellowfin (Neothunnus) and shipjack (Katswonus) tuna in the waters 
of the eastern Pacific Ocean fished by the nationals of the High Contracting 
Parties, and the kinds of fishes commonly used as bait in the tuna fisheries, 
especially the anchovetta, and of other kinds of fish taken by tuna fishing vessels ; 
and the effects of natural factors and human activities on the abundance of the 
populations of fishes supporting all these fisheries. 

“2 Collect and analyze information relating to current and past conditions 
and trends of the populations of fishes covered by this convention, 

“3. Study and appraise information concerning methods and procedures for 
maintaining and increasing the populations of fishes covered by this convention. 
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“4. Conduct such fishing and other activities on the high seas and in waters 
which are under the jurisdiction of the high contracting parties, as may be 
necessary to attain the ends referred to in subparagraphs 1, 2, and 3 of this 
article. 

5. Recommend from time to time, on the basis of scientific investigations, pro- 
posals for joint action by the high contracting parties designed to keep the pop- 
ulations of fishes covered by this convention at those levels of abundance which 
will permit the maximum sustained catch. 

“6. Collect statistics and all kinds of reports concerning catches and the opera- 
tions of fishing boats, and other information concerning the fishing for fishes 
covered by this convention, from vessels or persons engaged in these fisheries.” 

In order to carry out the responsibilities enumerated in the treaty, the Com- 
mission adopted a budget for the fiscal year 1953 in the amount of $423,152. The 
program under this budget was composed of the following items, 

1. Compilation and analysis of catch statistics, log-book records, and other 
data, in order to study changes in abundance and yield, success of fishing, and 
changes in areas of baiting and fishing. 

2. Research on the biology and life history of the tunas: 

(a) Systematic sampling of landings at San Diego and San Pedro, Calif., and 
at Puntarenas, Costa Rica. 

(b) Studies abroad commercial fishing vessels. 

(c) Special studies from research vessels. 

(ad) Collection of special data in critical localities. 

3. Tuna-tagging to detemine growth, migrations, degree of independence of 
stocks and degree of exploitation. 

4. Investigations of biology of bait-fishes, and studies of the relationships of 
the fisheries to the stocks thereof. 

(a) Studies of biology and causes of fluctuations in abundance of bait fish in 
the Gulf of Nicoya (Costa Rica) and adjacent areas. 

(b) Collection of samples of bait fish through the cooperation of the fleet 
and study of the samples to determine growth, spawning season, and indepen- 
dence of stocks. 

(c) Compilation and analysis of log-book statistics on baiting operations to 
measure quantities of bait taken and variations in abundance by species and 
area. 

(d) Marking programs to determine migration between areas and to measure 
sizes of populations and degree of exploitation. 

5. Investigations in oceanography and relations thereof to the tuna fisheries. 

As the committee has been informed in response to its request for data on 
the Department's estimates submitted to the Bureau of the Budget, the Depart- 
ment presented an estimate of $208,000. This amount would permit the Com- 
mission to make some progress in its entire program, though on a reduced scale 
from that submitted by the Commission. It was felt that some of the more 
expensive oceanographic work might be deferred and some purchase of equip- 
ment left to a later date and that this amount would enable the Commission 
to carry on an effective, though limited, program. 

The President decided that, within the total Government’s resources, the Com- 
mission’s budget should be held to the level of the 1952 appropriation, specifically 
$60,000, and that amount went forward to the Congress. This budget will permit 
the Commission to work on only two phases of its program (Nos. 1 and 4 above), 
namely, compilation and analysis of log-book records of catch, and study of the 
bait fishes in the waters off Costa Rica. These are the two projects started 
during 1952 and constitute a beginning program. They cannot be carried for- 
ward on a full-scale basis for $60,000, but some useful work can be done for this 
amount. In the light of the President's policy with respect to the 1953 budget, 
the Department accepted this reduction. 

The United States objectives in this convention are three: (1) To acquire basic 
information about the tuna stocks, concerning which relatively little is known; 
(2) to acquire basic information about the stocks of tuna-bait fishes, upon which 
the industry is largely dependent, and which are said to be depleted; and (3) 
to provide a mechanism for solving conservation problems and promoting co- 
operative operations in a way which will reduce or eliminate causes of frietion 
and suspicion which arise because of the close proximity of United States fishing 
operations to Latin-American shores. 

The international nature of the tuna fishery gives rise to problems which can 
only be solved by action between governments. The Latin-American countries 
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do not at present participate in the tuna fishery except to a very limited extent, 
but they hope to do so in the future. They see the rapidly increasing United 
States tuna fleet harvesting large quantities of this natural resource which lies 
at their doorsteps and they fear the Americans are depleting the stocks, leaving 
little for the future. They also fear that the tuna-bait stocks, which lie in their 
territorial waters, are being depleted by the United States fleet. 

Neither of these fears is based on scientific knowledge, but neither can be dis- 
pelled until thorough scientific investigations provide a knowledge of the stocks 
and a basis for rational management and utilization. 

These fears of the Latin-American countries have led certain of them to make 
conditions increasingly difficult for our tuna fleet—by extending the limits of 
territorial waters claims: by seizing our fishing vessels for alleged territorial 
violations; by enacting onerous regulations for bait fishing. The United States 
has been trying for years to reach an amicable fisheries relationship with these 
Latin-American countries, and to iron out the causes of friction. No other at- 
tempt has been successful. There is every reason to believe that the Tuna Com- 
mission can achieve this purpose. If, however, it is not activated in a manner 
to convince the Latin Americans that the United States intends to carry out its 
commitments, the Commission cannot accomplish its objectives. 

While this country has been criticized because of its slowness in fulfilling its 
international obligations in this regard, the Department must concur in the judg- 
ment of the President in limiting its activities in this field within the total fiscal 
resources of the Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp B. WILBER, Budget Officer. 


TUNA CLIPPER ENGINEERS, LODGE No, 389—E, 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
8911 Pacific Highway, San Diego 1, Calif., March 11, 1952. 


Hon. PAT McCarrRAN, Chairman, and 
Honorable Members of the Senate Appropriation Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 1, D.C. 


My Dear SENATORS: By action of the Bureau of Budget, the proposed appro- 
priation for the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission was reduced from 
$424,000 to $60,000 and it is my understanding that your committee will take 
action on this matter in the near future. 

It appears reasonable to trim all nondefense expenditures at this time. How- 
ever, the amount of $60,000 for this important commission will practically 
render it useless. It is my impression that our Government is supporting Tuna 
research on the Atlantic coast, in the Pacific Northwest, and Hawaii, and it is 
difficult for our people to understand the reluctance of the Government to spend 
money for research in this largest and original tuna fishery. 

I request that you take action to raise this appropriation to the maximum 
that is justifiable at this time. 

Thank you for any consideration you can give this matter, and with best 
wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
GeorGE R. BAKER, 
Business Representative. 


GRB: bp 

ec: Kenneth McKellar Carl Hayden Dennis Chavez 
Joseph E. O'Mahoney Lister Hill Goy Cordon 
John L. McClellan Styles Bridges Homer Ferguson 
Allen J. Ellender, Sr. Zales N. Ecton Milton R. Young 
Leverett Saltonstall Edward J. Thye Harley M. Kilgore 
William F. Knowland Richard B. Russell A. W. Robinson 


Burnet R. Maybank 
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I'RENCH SARDINE Co., 
Terminal Island, Calif., March 12, 1952. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR McCarran: Although I well realize how pressed you are for 
time and am well aware of the heavy load you are carrying in the matter of 
various appropriations requiring profound deliberations now coming before 
your Senate subcommittee, I feel that I would be doing my own industry a dis- 
service and at the same time not being of any help to you if I did not send 
you some background information on the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Com- 
mission, as I believe the appropriation bill for the Department of State, which 
includes funds for this Commission, is now before your subcommittee. 

As you know, our tuna vessels customarily fish off the coasts of nine Latin- 
American countries on the eastern Pacific between here and Peru. Our vessels, 
furthermore, go into the territorial waters of nearly all of those countries for 
bait or for supplies. In either instance, we enter the territorial waters only 
after obtaining permits from the respective countries to do so, and for which 
we pay. Our activities in tuna fishing, however, lay almost entirely in the inter- 
national waters of the high seas off those countries, which countries participate 
in the earnings of our fleet by the sale of supplies, bait, licenses, etc., to the 
amount of many hundreds of thousands of dollars a year. These countries 
ure, however, eager to obtain larger earnings from the operations of our fleet, 
larger earnings in fact than we can afford to pay and stay in business, 

This conflict of interest follows us wherever we go. The friction arising 
from it is ordinarily expressed by declaration on the part of one er more of these 
countries that we are ruining their natural resources off the coast, either per- 
taining to the natural resources of the country as of bait streams, or as pertaining 
to the tuna resources which occur in the high seas off the coast of the country. 
We have exactly the same interest, however, as these countries do in providing 
for the welfare of these resources. In fact, that is our dominant interest, be- 
cause without a source of raw material our industry cannot satisfactorily operate. 

rom time to time in the past 10 or 12 years a controversy of this nature has 
arisen with each and every one of the nine countries involved. The tuna industry, 
therefore, has for many years sought a long-term remedy which would do away 
with these sources of friction, based on these conceptions of conservation. 

At last, in 1949, we succeeded in persuading the Department of State to 
negotiate a conservation treaty of the nature sought with Costa Rica. Under 
this treaty there was established the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission. 
We urged the ratification of this treaty by the Senate and it was ratified by 
unanimous vote. We urged the passage of enabling legislation through both 
the House and Senate and this legislation was passed by both Houses by unani- 
mous vote. In both instances the State Department informed the Congress that 
the cost of the attendant research would run in the neighborhood of $400,000 a 
year, that an industry which provides income to United States citizens in the 
amount of something over one hundred million annually was involved and that 
this seemed to be a reasonable item of expense. The Congress passed enabling 
legislation and the Senate ratified the treaty unanimously, well knowing that 
these expenses were contemplated. 

Due to fiscal procedures apparently beyond the control of anyone, the work of 
the Commission was delayed in its starting by approximately a year: Finally 
last year the Commission belatedly obtained $60,000 for its operation in fiscal 
1952. This had enabled the Commission to make a reasonably good start on its 
work. The Commission, at its last annual meeting, adopted a budget for fiscal 
1953, a budget of a little more than $400,000, within the range contemplated at 
the time of ratification of the treaty. This budget, by the time it passed through 
the Department of State and the Bureau of the Budget, arrived before Con‘tress 
in the appropriation bill of this year at a figure of $60,000. 

The area of work of this Commission extends for anproximately 3,500 miles 
north and south, and covers an area approximately 250 miles wide. The Com- 
mission’s work encompasses activities in nine countries. We feel that it is very 
easy to justify expenditures in the neighborhood of $400,000 annually fer this 
work. On the other hand, we feel that it is very difficu't indeed to jnstify ex- 
pend'ture of $60,000 on projects of this magnitude for the simple reason that 
$60,000 spread out on such a large area of work would not be effective in any 
single part of the work. 
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We have recently had another source of general trouble with the Latin- 
American countries brought about by the necessity we have had in seeking tariff 
protection for various classes. of tuna imports. Our worries.in this. respect 
have been primarily with Japan, but no way could be found to protect ourselves 
from low-price labor competition from Japan without such protection affecting 
the Latin-American countries, and this has served to renew antagonism toward 
us in those countries. 

It seems to us that the Tuna Commission is even more urgently needed now 
than it was in 1949 when the treaty with Costa Rica was concluded, and appar- 
ently similar sentiments exist among the more level-headed officials of several 
of the Latin-American countries, Representatives from the United States in- 
dustry have had occasion recently to talk to Government representatives from 
Peru, Ecuador, and Panama on this matter. In each of these three cases the 
Government officials have shown interest in adhering to the treaty establishing 
the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, feeling, as we do, that if we can- 
not agree on all of the phases of the operation of the tuna fishing, we at least 
should get together on those phases of its problems on which we can agree. 
The one thing on which we are all in agreement is the need for conservation of 
the resources. 

On the other hand, none of these three countries has made any formal applica- 
tion to the Department of State to adhere to the treaty, for the reason that 
they can see no reason for joining in a Commission which has no funds to carry 
out its duties and functions, despite the fact that they strongly support the 
established policies of such Commission. 

We quite realize that the urgency of providing for the national defense has 
been an unusual strain upon the finances of this Government, and we heartily 
agree that the priority of this is such that other expenditures have to be cur- 
tailed temporarily. On the other hand, we know that if the work of this Tuna 
Commission is not forwarded, the operations of our fleets in the high seas off 
Latin America will continue to provoke incident after incident with these coun- 
tries, and will cause embarrassment to our carrying out of our national policies. 
Accordingly, we believe that it would be in the national interest, as well as our 
own, for the Senate to grant at least some increase in the $60,000 budget provided 
for the Tuna Commission for its next year’s work, so that it can be demonstrated 
to the Latin American countries involved that the United States is actually 
intending to fulfill its commitments made under this treaty. 

Living somewhat closer to the Latin-American countries here in southern 
California than folks on the East Coast, and dealing quite regularly with the 
Latin Americans in business, social and international matters, we feel that our 
estimate of the situation is somewhat worthy of attention. It is rather hard 
to place in a letter the flavor of another person's reasoning, or the exact reaction 
you observe other people have when matters are being discussed of interest to 
them. All of these reactions have been observed, however, along with positive 
assertions by authorized representatives of our neighbors to the south, which 
have convinced us that they are seeking a solution to this mounting tuna prob- 
lem as seriously as ourselves. 

IT am convinced that if we get sufficient funds to carry out the purposes of 
this treaty, each and every one of those nine Latin American countries wil! 
jump on the band wagon and we ean intelligently and amicably settle our bait, 
territorial water, license, and all other problems of interest and importance. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD P. L_OKER. 


CoLUmBta River SALMON & TUNA PACKERS ASSOCTAT'ON. 
Astoria, Oreg., March 12, 1952. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR: We note that the matter of an appropriation for the Tropical 
Tuna Commission is up for early consideration by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. We feel that if moneys are to be expended by the Federal Govern- 
ment on the matters of research, investigation, ete., that the Tropical Tuna 
Cemmission should be an admirable instrument. 

The proposed scope of activity for this Commission covers the area where 85 
percent of all tuna landed for United States canning are caught. Previous ar 
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propriations have been in very minor amounts. In fact, it would seem that there 
is much more money being spent trying to investigate fisheries that do not exist 
than in the very laudable attempt to use some investigative work of value on 
one of our biggest fishery assets. 

Although we are very cognizant of the financial and tax position of this Nation, 
we do urge that this Commission be given an opportunity to perform some useful 
work, something it cannot do on the minimum allotment of $60,000, which we 
understand has been proposed to cover the $400,000 request by the Commission. 

Yours very truly, 
CoLtuMBIA River SALMON AND TUNA PACKERS ASSOCTATION, 
J. H. Certars, Precutive Secretary. 


AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
San Diego, Calif., Mareh 11, 1952. 
The Honorable Pat McCarran, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR McCARRAN: We are advised that your Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, Commerce, Justice and the Judiciary of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee now has under consideration the budget 
for the Department of State for fiscal 1953. In this budget under the division 
on “American sections, international commissions” is an item providing for 
the United States share of the expenses of the “Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission.” 

The work of this Commission is of vital importance to the welfare of the 
United States tuna industry. The amount of $60,000 provided in the President’s 
budget for this Commission in fiscal 1953 not only is not sufficient for its opera- 
tions but is damaging to the Commission and to the tuna industry for the reason 
that this will be the third year in a row that the United States has failed to fulfill 
the commitments under the treaty. 

The United States tuna industry is peculiarly dependent upon the good will 
of the several countries facing on the eastern tropical Pacific Ocean. Our 
vessels fish the year around in the international waters of the high seas from 
California to Peru. The area covered is approximately 3,500 miles long, and ex- 
tends to sea approximately 250 miles. From this area of sea we catch the raw 
material which supports the largest and most valuable fishery that the United 
States has. In 1950, the last year for which complete records have been pre- 
pared by the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 9,100,000 cases of canned 
tuna were produced in the United States which had a wholesale value of $112,- 
800,000. The bulk of this production came from the high seas of the eastern 
tropical Pacific Ocean. 

In the prosecution of this fishery it is convenient for our vessels to call in at 
various foreign ports along this extensive stretch of coast in order to buy fuel, 
fresh supplies, secure minor repairs, and obtain rest and recreation for the 
crews who are often away from home port for 3 months at a time. 

The bulk of United States tuna fishing in the area is done by the live bait 
method. Most of the live bait now used is anchovetta, or related species of 
small sardinelike or anchovylike fishes. This live bait is caught by us, under 
permits bought for that purpose from the country involved, directly inside the 
territorial waters of the several countries facing on the eastern tropical Pacific 
Ocean. 

If our welcome to call in at these foreign ports is cut off the inconvenience to 
the fleet would be considerable. When our ability to buy permits for taking live 
bait in these countries is interfered with it causes serious difficulties in our 
operations. 

None of the countries that now sell us permits to take bait or permit our vessels 
to enter their. ports for fuel, sunplies, ete., have tuna fisheries of any consequen- 
tial size at the present time. The United States is almost the sole market for 
the tuna that comes from the area. Something over 90 percent of the tuna caught 
in the area is taken by American-flag vessels. 

However, these nations expect to increase their participation in the tuna fishery 
in the future and they, therefore, have a proper and vital interest in the conserva- 
tion of the stocks of bait fish in their territorial waters and of the tuna of the 
high seas off their shores. They are properly concerned lest the activities of 
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the American tuna fleet so decimate these resources that there will not be tuna, 
or bait with which to catch them, left against the time they can, or wish to, develop 
their own fisheries on these resources. 

We share their concern. It is an absolute necessity for us to have a stable, 
dependable source of raw material in order to keep our industry healthy. 

With this in mind the tuna industry has, for years, importuned the Department 
of State to initiate in this area fisheries conservation treaties of the nature that 
have for so many years protected the natural resources of other great inter- 
national fisheries in which American fishermen participate. In 1949 the Depart- 
ment of State did initiate such a treaty with Costa Rica and under it the Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission was established. 

The tuna industry supported the ratification of this treaty by the United States 
Senate, which gave its unanimous consent to that ratificaion on August 17, 1949. 

The tuna industry actively supported the passage of enabling legislation for 
this treaty. This legislation passed both the House and the Senate without dis- 
aa vote and became Publie Law 764 (Sist Cong., S. 2633) on September 7, 
1 


At the time of ratification of the treaty, and at the time of passage of the 
enabling legislation, the Department of State plainly stated. and it was publicly 
printed in the records of both hearings, that the cost to the United Satets of this 
conservation research would be approximately $400,000 per year. 

The conclusion of this treaty and the unanimous support of the laws imple- 
menting it by the United States Congress was received with approbation in Latin 
America and by these very acts the international tensions centering on this fishery 
were relieved temporarily. 

The first meeting of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission was held 
July 18, 1950. The Commission recommended a budget of $102,225 for the initi- 
ation of its work in fiseal 1951. The United States Department of State requested 
deficiency appropriations for the United States share of the joint expenses of the 
investigations for fiscal 1951, but these were refused by the Congress upon testi- 
mony by Department of State officials in committee hearings that funds could 
be made available from the International Contingencies Fund of the Department 
of State. The Department of State was able to make available only $12,000 from 
this fund. This set the work of the Commission back so that practically no work 
could be started in fiscal 1951. 

At the second meeting of the Commission on February 1, 1951, a budget of 
$338,000 was adopted. The full amount of the United States share of this budget 
was recommended by the Department of State and by the Bureau of the Budget 
to the Congress. The House Appropriations Committee cut this to only $50,000, 
which was passed by the House. The Senate bill as passed raised this item to 
$125,000. At the resulting joint conference $60,000 was agreed to and this was 
the final appropriation granted for fiscal 1952. 

As a consequence only $60,000 was made availab'e to the Commission for its 
operations in fiscal 1952, and thus the work of the Commission ws set back 
another year. 

At the third meeting of the Commission on September 1, 1951, the Commission 
recormented a budget of $424,000, of which the United States share under the 
formula established by the treaty was $423,152. This budget request was re- 
duced by the Department of State to $298,000, and further reduced by the bureau 
of the Budget to $60,000. This latter sum is the amount included in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for fiscal 1953. 

It is manifestly impossible for the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission 
to fulfill its duties under the treaty on a budget of $60,000. This is apparent not 
only to us in the United States tuna industry and to United States officials, but 
is also equally apparent to the officials of the Latin American countries concerned 
in these fisheries. 

As a consequence these countries question whether the United States was 
sincere in its intention to provide for the conservation of these important fish 
resources when it signed this treaty. Peru, Ecuador, Panama, and Mexico have 
all evinced official interest in joining in this work, but they have not done so 
because the United States has not yet begun to seriously fulfill the commitments 
it made to Costa Rica under this treaty more than 3 years ago. 

In the meantime, our relations with these countries continue to deteriorate. 
A failure in the inshore Peruvian tuna fisheries brought about by shifts in the 
courses of the ocean currents last year was attributed in Peru to the activities 
of American fishermen off their coast. This has led to inflammatory articles in 
the Peruvian newspapers directed at driving us from the seas off their coast. 
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This was carried further in statements made on the floor of the Peruvian Cham- 
her of Deputies by Peruvian legislators. 

In Ecuador the law permitting’ American Vessels to obtain permits to take 
bait along the Ecuadorian coast was cancelled by a decree of January 30, 1952. 
The reason given in the decree was to provide for the conservation of the fishery 
resources, resources that had not been used to any extent for any purpose until 
last year, and now relapse into disuse. In the past few months a half dozen 
American flag vessels have been seized or otherwise molested by Ecuadorian 
gunboats off that coast. ; 

In Panama the laws regulating the use of bait resources there give continual 
werry hecause they are not designed on scientific research to protect the resource. 

In Mexico during the past 2 months inflammatory articles have appeared in 
Mexico City and Tiajuana newspapers under the name of responsible Mexicans 
designed to get the Mexican Government to cease selling United States permits 
to take bait in Mexican waters. A copy of one such article is enclosed attached, 
togother with a reply to it. 

All of these sources of international friction have a solid core of action being 
taken against the United States tuna industry by foreign governments or citizens 
of foreign governments in order to protect fish resources from alleged overfish- 
ing by American-flag vessels. The facts in possession of the United States 
Government do not provide evidence of overfishing. However. it can be cer- 
tainly predicted that these sources of friction between the United States and 
these countries will continue to increase steadily until information is available 
either to counter these accusations or to take remedial action to prevent over- 
fishing if and when it occurs. 

We know of no way to alleviate this friction except to search out the scientific 
facts. This cannot be done without money proportional to the problem. The 
industry cannot do this, inasmuch as it is a problem between governments. All 
we can do is cooperate with the Commission, and we are doing this to the maxi- 
mum of our ability and to the Commission’s satisfaction. 

Obtaining these conservation facts is the responsibility of the Government. 
The United States has committed itself to do so under the treaty with Costa 
Riea which established the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission. Until 
the United States begins to fulfill these commitments the international friction 
generated by th trna fishery will increase, and there is nothing we in the indus- 
try can do excomt to petition your committee to grant the Commission adequate 
funds to hegin and carry forward its scientific work. This we earnestly request. 

Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN TUNAROAT ASSOCIATION, 
Sam Criverto, President. 





(Translation of article, Urgent Protection Needed of Nationa! Patrimony in Grave Danger, 
by Gen. Abelardo L. Rodriguez, which appeared in El Universal, January 23, 1952, 
Mexico City] 


A danger exists that a rich natural resource belonging to the Nation may dis- 
appear because of the uncontrolled exploitation by foreign vessels of our marine 
fauna in Mexican waters of the Pacific. 

In effect. as is known, the tuna boats that operate along the coast of Baja 
California fill their needs of bait by obtaining great quantities of anchovettas but 
at the same time fish enormous quantities of sardines in their areas of refuge 
and spawning, so recognized by American technical authorities. These areas 
extend along the coast of Baia California from the United States border to 
localities south of Cedros Island. 

The sardine is one of the few fish ahout which the United States Government 
has been able to compile vast scientific ecological information. 

The peak for the fishery of this species, almost 800,000 tons, was in the 1936-37 
season, and during subsequent years it reached over 500,000 tons. But the sar- 
dine catches along the Pacific coast of North America declined acutely during 
the years following 1945. So great was this decline that in the season of 1947-48 
the catch hardly exceeded 100,000 tons. ‘This scarcity of the sardine caused the 
closure of innumerable American fishery concerns, but it also instigated the 
industry to coordinate efforts with their Government with the purpose of making 
scientific investigations on the ecology of this species. It was this way that the 
industry as well as the Government assigned extensive sums of money destined 
to allow four vessels of considerable tonnage to operate in an area extending 
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from Oregon to the south of Cedros Island in Baja California and 400 miles off 
the coast. In these studies the investigators have found that the sardine in- 
cluded in the commercial fishery fluctuates between the 1- and 5-year-olds. In 
the seasons after 1941 only 4 percent of the sardines caught were 6 years of age 
or older. They also have found that the average ages of the sardine (changes) 
within a given area, in California waters, change with the season, that the 
younger fish are caught in autumn, that the average age increases as the fishing 
season lengthens. Also that the age of the sardine caught during the same 
period, increases from San Pedro to British Columbia. In the waters of the 
Northern Pacific, larger quantities of fish are found only in summer, while off 
California, commercial-sized sardines are caught from August to February. 

These facts have been taken to indicate that the sardine moves north in sum- 
mer and returns south in autumn and winter, also that the older fish move yet to 
higher latitudes. Before the decline of the ands about 60 percent of the 
catch consisted of fish 3 years old or older, but since 1946 the sardine in this 
age group makes up only 33 percent of the total catch. In California waters the 
1- and 2-year olds sustain most of the fishery, while in the Northwest the age 
composition change, together with the decline in abundance, have caused a col- 
lapse of the industry. As has been pointed out before, the sardine of the Pacific 
coast has passed through three phases: a 20-year period of fast growth, a decade 
of almost constant increase of slower proportions, and a sudden and alarming 
decline that has almost caused the collapse of all the sardine fishing ports 
except San Pedro, The fact that the good season of 1936-37 was followed by 
various years of relative abundance was due to a succession of good spawning 
seasons, culminated by influx of the exceptionally long spawning season of 1939. 
Had not these successful spawning years occurred, the collapse of the fishery 
would have been much sooner. 

The spawning area can vary from year to year and these annual variations 
are of prime importance to the success of spawning seasons. Nevertheless, a 
major portion of the eggs are deposited in two main regions: along southern 
California, and along the middle of the Baja California coast. It alse has been 
shown that spawning occurs at specific temperatures, only in those ranging 
between 13°C and 16°C, 

The spawning area around and to the south of Cedros Island, Benitos fsland, 
and the Bay of San Vizcaino is of prime importance, more so than the southern 
area of California. On various occasions I have said that abundant fishery of 
our coasts constitute a national possession and we should conserve these re- 
sources at all costs. If the capture of the sardine and its uncontrolled exploita- 
tion in our Northwest coast by the tuna fishing boats (which use them for bait) 
continues we will very soon see a decline in abundance of this species, as has 
declined the abundance of the tuna and the exquisite totoaba in the neizhbor- 
hood of Guayman; and likewise, as the abalone and the tuna are declining in 
abundance along the Pacific coast of Baja California. This done by the un- 
controlled exploitation made of these species by irresponsible parties. 

It is urgent that our Government pass laws to prohibit the capture of the 
sardine during the spawning season in Mexican waters, particularly in the 
Cedros, Benitos and San Juan Vizcaino Bay areas. Otherwise there is grave 
danger that this species may vanish, as has already happened along the coast 
of North American Pacific. It would be better for our economy to disregard the 
income derived from the sale of bait permits to foreign fishermen than continue 
such practice and permit the extinction of this natural resource of our country. 

The data included herein can be found in a report presented by the California 
Academy of Science, United States Fish and Wildlife Service, Scripps Institu- 
tion of Oceanography and the California Fish and Game Commission and pub- 
lished in the Scientific Monthly in their June 6, 1951 issue. 

Because this is a matter of national interest I have seen the Secretary of the 
Navy and given him the information above mentioned. I have asked him, in 
my status of Mexican citizen, that our Nation become aware of this problem 
and take the necessary measures to prevent the decline of this often mentioned 
marine species, and that in their case (the sardine) the capture should be pro- 
hibited during the most characteristic phase of the spawning season in Mexican 
waters. 
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MARCH 4, 1952, 
Mr. WILtrAM C. HERRINGTON, 
Special Assistant to the Under Secretary of State, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Dear BILL: I have been provided with the translation of an article, “Urgent 
Protection Needed of National Patrimony in Grave Danger,” by General Abelardo 
L. Rodriguez, which appeared in the newspaper, “El Universal,” January 23, 
1952, Mexico City. A copy of the translation is attached for your information. 

1 am writing you in order to transmit information which may have a bearing 
on the article. As near as I can see, the key sentence in the article is that which 
begins the third from the last paragraph, “It is urgent that our Government pass 
laws to prohibit the capture of the sardine during the spawning season in Mexi- 
can waters, particularly in the Cedros, Benitos, and San Juan Vizcaino Bay 
areas,” and the last sentence in that paragraph, “It would be better for our 
economy to disregard the income derived from the sale of bait permits to foreign 
fishermen than continue such practice and permit the extinction of this natural 
resource of our country.” The information I have which bears on this point 
is as follows: 

Jalifornia sardine from Cedros Island or, more properly, from Point Eugenio 
northward, do spawn in close to the beach in spring and early summer. Uur 
tuna clippers do not take bait in this area—practically at all. To the best of 
my knowledge, the amount of bait taken in this area by the small albacore boats 
is inconsiderable. Secondly, our boats avoid spawning baitfish like the plague 
for the reason that they are very weak and almost uniformly die as soon as you 
get them to sea. Thirdly, the only time when our boats take fish as large as 
spawning California sardine for bait is when there is a complete absence of all 
other bait within the range of their fishing activities, a situation which very 
seldom obtains. 

The sardines which are used by the clipper fleet for bait are taken south of 
Point Eugenio to the tip of Baja California, and around the tip to a little inside 
the Gulf of California. The knowledge of sardine, to date, as published by the 
(alifornia Bureau of Marine Fisheries and the other organizations associated in 
the marine research program, indicates that these southern sardine are a stock 
separate from the northern sardine which inhabit the area from Point Eugento, 
on Baja California, to British Columbia. Our use of these southern sardines ts 
primarily during the August, September, and October season when the local banks 
are producing skipjack plentifully. You will remember that last year the opera- 
tion of our fleet was very substantially curtailed during this season, You will 
also remember that this is well after the spawning time of sardines. It thus 
would appear that whatever the general is afraid of we are in no manner respon- 
sible for in the bait-taking activities of the tuna clipper fleet. However, it may 
be well to examine what are the causes of the general's fears. So far as is known 
the stocks of sardine inhabiting the area from Point Eugenio north along the 
coast to British Columbia are uniform or very nearly so, as the general states. 
This homogeneity is at least sufficient that the abundance of California sardine 
in any part of the area is largely influenced by the total abundance of sardine in 
this large area. Conversely, fish which are removed from the sardine stock in 
any part of this area will have an effect on the abundance of sardine in other 
parts of the area if this removal affects the abundance in any part of the area. 
There is, it would appear, sufficient reason to suspect that the fishery off southern 
California, in combination with natural mortality factors affecting the Califorma 
sardine, has been sufficient to alter the level of abundance of California sardine 
in this area. The Mexicans have sardine canneries at Ensenada which, by our 
standards, are rather small but by their standards are large. They have, I be- 
lieve, eight small purse seiners operating out of Ensenada supplying these can- 
neries. Elsewhere in southern California there are approximately 150 or more 
purse seiners, many of quite large size, fishing on this same stock of fish. The 
general’s troubles, therefore, if he does in fact have any, are connected with the 
southern California sardine fishery and are not attributable in any respect to the 
activity of the southern California tuna industry. 

Just exactly what can be done about this I do not know. Most extensive ble 
logical and oceanographical researches are under way along the entire coast os 
Oregon, Washington, and California—also stretching down well along the Baja 
California coast. I do not know of any research of a practical nature whicn 
could be done on this problem which is not at the present time under way and 
being handled in a competent fashion. ‘The utilization of the results from this 
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research involves very considerable economic and political questions, not only in 
California, but in the other two west coast States. The Pacific Coast Marine 
Fisheries Commission, an official body of the three west coast States under the 
authority of Congress, has this program and its implementation under surveilance, 
as do the official fishery agencies of the three west coast States and the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. The Marine Research Committee, under whom 
this research is being correlated is an official body established by the State of 
California for this purpose. I am sure that any of these official organizations 
would be happy to entertain suggestions as to what they might do from the Mexi- 
can Department ef Fisheries or from General Rodriguez. The Pacific Coast 
Marine Fisheries Commission, for instance, has repeatedly invited Mexican 
scientists or representatives of the Mexican Department of Fisheries to attend 
their regular meetings, in order that there may be a better understanding of 
mutual problems. So far as I know, while the Canadians have taken advantage 
of such invitations and now regularly send representatives to the meetings of 
this Commission, the Mexicans, to date, have not responded. It might be de- 
sirable for them to do so, and thereby become better acquainted with the com- 
plexities involved in this and related fishery problems. They would certainly be 
welcome. 

We in the industry in southern California feel only too keenly the need for 
better liaison with Mexican fishery officials, particularly those who have respon 
sibility for the management of fisheries on the west coast of Mexico. We would 
be delighted to meet with them at any time. While I can speak only for the 
tuna industry, I believe that statement would also be agreeable to the people in 
the sardine industry. We had, in fact, thought that the treaty establishing the 
International Commission for the Scientific Investigation of Tuna, concluded 
between the United States of America and the United States of Mexico in 1949, 
would be such a vehicle for the establishment of liaison with our Mexican neigh- 
bors. We have been disappointed that Mexico has not yet found it convenient 
to appoint her commissioners to this commission and that the United States 
has not found it practical to get this commission actually under way. I believe 
that such a commission, if it did nothing else, could certainly serve as a point 
of discussion to take away the misconceptions and misunderstandings which 
arise from time to time and which could be dispelled by information which is 
available. Mutual acquaintance with such information might obviate the need 
for articles of the nature of the present one by General Rodriguez. 

Sincerely yours, 
AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
W. M. CuapMan, Director of Research. 
WMC/dd 
Encl: Copy—Article by General Rodriguez. 


ALLEN, HILEN, FrouprE, DE GARMo & LEEDY, LAWYERS, 
1308-1318 Northern Life Tower, Seattle 1, March 12, 1952. 
Air Mail 
Honorable Pat McCarran, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR McCARRAN : May I submit some comments on the appropriation 
for the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission. 

Just that you might know that this is a subject on which I have basis for 
information—I have been a United States Commissioner on the International 
Fisheries Commission since 1982 and on the International Pacific Salmon Yish- 
eries Commission from its creation in 1937 until my resignation of long standing 
was accepted last fall, also I was an adviser to the United States delegation 
which went to Tokyo last November to negotiate a fisheries treaty between Japan, 
Canada, and this country. I have been chairman of the American Bar Associa- 
tion Section on International and Comparative Law and have specialized in 
the fishery field. 

The importance of the international aspects of fisheries is so recent that it is 
understandable that its realization is not more widely appreciated. Few, even 
of our Government officials, realize the magnitude of ocean fishery production 
(estimated to approach 40 billion pounds annually), nor its bearing on our owr 
ecohomy as well as on the world’s food problems, 
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Many people still believe that anybody can just go out on the ocean and catch 
all the tish they want and that is all there is toit. Wholly aside from acute legal 
complications, the fact is that the preservation of the basic stocks of fish so as to 
put and keep them on what is called a sustained yield is a matter of prime 
necessity. This requires research of a high order, not haphazard or spasmodic, 
but a carefully planned program carried out continuously over a substantial 
number of fish generations. 

The International Halibut and Sockeye Salmon Commissions have established 
enviable records of demonstrated success in restoring depleted fisheries and 
have thereby increased the food supply of Canada and the United States. They 
have repaid the cost of their work over and over again. 

I am not asserting that these commissions have possessed better original talent 
than most other government bodies, but I do assert that they have far greater 
practical accomplishment to their credit at far less expense. The scientists 
they have devedoped are sought after throughout the fishery world. One basic 
reason for this success is that each commission has been permitted to concentrate 
upon its specific field with a continuous program. A contributing factor is that 
the commissioners are unpaid, hence their inducement to serve is the satisfaction 
of accomplishment, not politics or money. 

The tuna commission is entering a field that is enormous in scope and im- 
portance but almost devoid of scientific knowledge. From a national standpoint, 
its work can mean (a) many millions in cash return to this country; (b) invalu- 
able improvement in our relations with Latin-American countries which may 
mean not only additional monetary return but international cooperation which 
we may need very badly. The Commission consists of remarkably able men. 
It has the nucleus of a well-qualified staff. 

Just what its minimum requirements are, I am not in position to say, but I am 
sure that $60,000 is wholly inadequate. 

I am in hearty sympathy with congressional desires to cut appropriations. 
I think that a heavy percentage cut of departmental appropriations straight 
across the board would be a blessing to the country, but it does seem strange 
that Congress would make appropriations of billions because it is difficult to 
find out what they are for, yet cut small appropriations for practical “bread and 
butter” work outfits like these commissions because they are so easy to get at. 

Fishery biology is stillin its infancy. Each successful project helps the others. 
Our Halibut and Salmon Commissions have pioneered this field of practical, 
businesslike international cooperation. They have established patterns of use- 
fulness, but their scope has been limited. The tuna commission has before it an 
enormous opportunity. If allowed to function properly, it should prove to be 
of very substantial profit not merely to Pacific Coast fishermen but to our 
country at large, and also constitute a valuable contribution of useful knowledge 
as to all ocean fisheries. 

Yours very truly, 
EpWARD W. ALLEN. 

We are going to have to ask you to go right ahead and speak as 
rapidly as you can because we will have to recess at 12 o’clock. Some 
of us may have to go on the floor. 

Mr. Bennett. How much time would you say we have? 

Senator McCarran. You have until 12 o’clock if you can cover the 
matter in that time. 

Do you have a statement to file? 

Mr. Bennett. I do not have a prepared statement, Senator, because 
I did not know until yesterday of this hearing. 

Senator McCarran. Give us the high lights of this situation. 

Mr. Bennerr. I did not know until yesterday that I would have 
this opportunity to testify, and I made a rush trip from New York. 

Senator McCarran. Give us the highlights on this. 

Mr. Bennett. May I state first that my name is Eugene D. Bennett. 

Senator McCarran. State your place of residence and the capacity 
in which you appear. 
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MEMBERS OF COMMISSION 


Mr. Bennerrv. I reside in San Francisco, Calif., where I am engaged 
in the practice of law. 

Senator McCarran, I am a member and have been a member ofthe 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission since its organization. 
The other members of the United States section are Mr. Milton James 
who is the Chief of the Fisheries Division of the United States Fish- 
and Wildlife Service, Mr. Lee Paine, the editor of the Los Angeles 
Daily News; Mr. Gordon Sloan, a lawyer of Astoria, Oreg., where 
some packing of the tropical tunafish is being done. 

I take it, Senator, that you and the other members of the committee, 
have had some information heretofore about the history of the com- 
mission and the reasons for the treaty between the United States and 
Costa Rica out of which the commission was created and with the 
implementing acts of Congress providing for its organization. 

‘The commission has had to date three meetings, the first at San 
Diego, Calif., which was attended by all members of the American 
section and the members of the Costa Rican section. 

The next meeting was held approximately a year ago—it was in 
February 1951—in Costa Rica, at which time the President of Costa 
Rica and most of the members of his cabinet met with us at least in one 
of our sessions. 

The problems of the fishery which are sought to be overcome, or at 
least have some solution offered, xs a result of the activities of this 
Commission, are various. i think the committee would be interested 
in knowing that the tuna fishery—and when I speak of the tuna fishery, 
I mean the so-called tropical tuna fishery, the yellow fin tuna and the 
skipjack tuna—is the largest fishery of the United States both in 
volume of cases packed and in value. 

In 1950, the last year for which complete records are available, 
there were 9,100,000 cases of tuna packed at a value of $112,800,000. 
That compares with a total salmon pack of —— 


PROGRAM NEEDS 


Senator Briwcres. Mr. Chairman, time is short, and Mr. Bennett 
ishere. I do not want the background of this because we all know it. 
I would be interested in having him tell us what he has accomplished 
and why they need to continue. 

Senator McCarran. Just go right into that. What is your 
problem ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Our problem, Mr. Chairman, of course, is money. 

Senator McCarran. That is quite a common problem. 

Mr. Bennett. It is, of course. I mentioned these figures of the im- 
portance of the tuna fishery because the money that the Commission 
has sought for the 1953 fiscal year, some $400, 000, was deemed by the 
Commission to be the minimum that would be required to carry out 
the project which has been jointly undertaken by the Government 
of Costa Rica and the Government of the United States through 
this Commission. 

The first year we expected to have something in the neighborhood 
of $100,000. We found ourselves without an appropriation and 


95515—52——-23 
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were limited to some $12,000 for the portion of the fiscal year 1951. 
Of course, we were hardly able to get under way. 

I might say that I have no financial interest whatever in the tuna 
fishery. I am a member, and have been since its organization, of the 
Pacific Marine Fisheries Commission that was created as a result 
of the Tri-State pact of the three Pacific Coast States authorized by 
Congress. I presume that it was because of my membership on that 
commission that I was selected by the President to serve as a member 
of the United States section. 

Getting back again to the matter of money and its definite rela- 
tion to the problems at hand—— 

Senator McCarran. What do you need it for, sir ? 

Mr. Bennerr. We need the money to carry out the scientific re- 

arch and investigation. It is necessary to wisely manage this most 
ante tant of our fisheries in the years to come. 

1 think you people are familiar with what happened to the 
salmon—— 

Senator Bripcrs. Mr. Bennett, we have just a little time here. 
Why is this important? What have you done, and what do you pro- 
pose to do in this?’ That is what we have asked you and all you 
have talked about is money. 


PROGRESS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Bennerr. We have organized the Commission to this extent: 
we have selected a director of investigations, one of the outstanding 
icthyologists of the country. We have organized a staff which is at 
present engaged in at least a part of the productive program of re- 
search. We have been unable to carry out in full the projected re- 
search, the details of which, I understand, have been presented to 
the committee. If the committee wishes, I will be glad to leave with 
them an appendix that presents in detail exactly the full scope of the 
projected research and investigation which the Commission has under- 
taken, first to find the answer to the abundance of tropical tuna fish 
and the various conditions of nature that affect their abundance, so 
that we may determine whether the fishery is being overfished, and 
then to make a similar investigation with reference to the bait fish 
which, in the majority of instances and in the majority of the propor- 
tion, are taken from the territorial waters of the Central American 
Republics. 

Of course, the Central American countries are vitally interested in 
the bait resources as well as they are in the main fishery. 

There is less known about the tropical tuna fishery than probably 
any other important fishery of the United States despite the fact that 
it 1s our most important and most valuable. We are endeavoring by 
what we think is a well conceived and objective, long-range program 
of scientific investigation, to determine those biologica al and ecological 
factors that will enable both governments, as well as the industry 
itself to put into effect such measures, as will provide a future abun- 
dant supply of this natural resource. 

Senator McCarran. There are more than two governments in- 
volved in this, are there not? Is not Japan also involved ? 

Mr. Bennerr. No. Japan is not a part of this specific treaty. 
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Senator McCarran. I know, but Japan is a part of this whole 
study ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. In the relation of all classes and species of tuna, that 
is true. 

Senator McCarran. Now, Mexico is also in it, is it not? 

Mr. Bennett. Mexico perhaps to a certain extent is interested in the 
affairs and the work being done by our Commission. 


TREATY OPERATIONS 


Senator McCarran. But the treaty under which you operate is a 
treaty between this country and what other country ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Between the United States and Costa Rica, with pro- 
visions, however, Senator, for other nations of the easter n Pacific, 
the South American and Central American countries, to join and par- 
ticipate as active members of the Commission. 

Senator McCarran. How many meetings have you had? 

Mr. Bennerr. We have had three meetings so far of the Commis- 
sion itself, 

Senator McCarran. In what length of time / 

Mr. Bennerr. The first meeting was held about a year and a half 
ago at San eae: The next meeting, as I say, was held a year ago 
at Costa Rica. The last meeting was held in September of last year 
at San Diego. 

Senator McCarran. What was ac: complished by those meetings, if 
anything ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. Well, the meetings resulted in official approval and 
a laying out of the program whic h is now being carried out to a very 
limited extent by our scientific staff. 

Senator McCarran. What is that program ? 

Mr, Bennerr. Well, it would take me some time to go into the full 
details. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF TUNA PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. Touch on the high lights of the program, if 
you will. 

Mr. Benner. The high lights of the program are the study of the 
tuna fisheries as they presently exist or as you may discover them to 
exist by further investigations; the study of the bait fisheries, the 
abundance of the so-called tuna bait fisheries, upon which the Ameri- 

can and other tuna fishermen depend for the bait with which.they, 
in turn, catch the tuna. We have already set up a system of log- 
book records to determine the catch, to collect statistics of catch 
records, and through that source to analyze the information thus 
obtained and fit that into the pattern of the other information that is 
obtained. 

We are presently set up on a small seale, in our judgment, inadequate, 
and have a small laboratory at Costa Rica to carry on specifically the 
study of the bait fisheries, the pormewen species. principally, to 
determine their abundance, what measures are necessary for their 
curtailment or conservation. We Pa projected other 
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1952 APPROPRIATION 


Senator McCarran. How much money did you have last year? 
Mr. Bennett. Well, we had 
Mr. Wiiper. $60 000, Mr. Chairman, for the current year. 

Senator McCarran. And you are asking for $60,000 for this year? 

Mr. Wizer. That is the estimate, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bennerr. The Commission itself at the September meeting-——— 

Senator McCarran. Asked for more money # 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes; asked for $400,000. 

Senator McCarran. You went to the Budget Bureau with what 
request ¢ 

Mr. Wiper. $298,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bennett. The Commission’s request was pared down by the 
State Department as an economy move with the view that certain 
projected expenditures might be deferred. The State Department’s 
recommendation was—— 

Mr. Witner. $298,000. 


awe 


Mr. Bennerr. And the Bureau of the Budget reduced this to 
$60,000. 





CONTRIBUTIONS 


Senator McCarran. Just let me ask you one more question there. 
Who contributes to this fund with the exception of the United States? 

Mr. Bennerr. The Government of Costa Rica. 

Senator McCarran. How much? 

Mr. Bennerr. The contribution is based on the relative propor- 
tion of their fishery to ours. 

Senator McCarran. How much is their interest ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Our percentage on that proportionate basis, as I re- 
call, is 98.8 percent. 

Is that correct, Mr. Wilber ? 

Mr. Wixser. Approximately. 

Mr. Benner. That would, of course, mean that the United States 
Government, having the greatest benefit from the fishery, is the one 
charged with the greatest expense. 


PERSONNEL 


Senator McCarran. Yes; perhaps too much so. 

Now, how many salaried people have you on the staff? I note that 
we have 98.8 percent of the cost. 

Mr. Bennerr. We have nine persons presently on the staff with 
two vacancies. 

Senator McCarran. What is the highest salary paid? 

Mr. Bennett. The highest salary is that of Dr. Schaefer which is 
$10,300. 

Senator McCarran. How much of a staff besides Dr. Schaefer do 
you have? We can get this, I guess, from Mr. Wilber. 

Mr. Wixzer. I will be glad to provide that, Mr. Chairman. 
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(The following information was submitted :) 


Staff of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission as of Jan. 23, 1952 


Salary rate 
Director of investigations__—— a a a ald | 
Ne ee at sees nes ah inccen ian Rie pt thats -egacooenan bern oarae-enceatdndaieretoe 6, 380 
Sere eee aoe eat pee Ss ist oe 5, 440 
Sy ene pees te oS Si Saas, se lk a RD 
SRRInes IO Fin cite eR ER er al hes ital 8, 300 
a i ha YE Biren a tins dibs ae 3, 630 
Translator - ee Site ethane sce ctih ce ak ake tie ae on tag cha nates salah as 


Total number of employees : 9. 
Total annual salary rate: $41,654. 

Senator McCarran. T want to know just what you can do with 
$60,000 excepting to pay the salaries. 

Mr. Bennerr. We can carry out a portion of the program that 
has been outlined. 

Senator McCarran. Well, this isa very great industry, is it not ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, it is the largest fishery in the United States, 
Senator. 

Senator McCarran. And it is a matter that we have been serious 
enough about to enter in an agreement or a treaty with Costa Rica ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And there are other nations involved in it 
which have not entered into the treaty. 

Mr. Bennetr, The treaty is open so that other countries can enter. 
T am advised that presently both the Governments of Panama and 
Ecuador have evidenced an interest. 


RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


Now, may I say in that connection, Senator, both as a citizen and 
as Chairman of this Commission, that we have, besides the basic prob- 
lem of factual study and the acquiring of knowledge which should 
be essential in the management of any industry dependent on a natural 
resource, fraught as it is with problems of diminishing returns and 
the necessity of adequate and scientific conservation measures, also 
the very serious problem of international relations. 

The great bulk of the tropical tuna are taken in waters off the 
shores of the Central and South American countries. Beginning in 
1918, this fishery expanded and its operations extended farther south 
so that we now have several hundred large tuna boats, both clippers 
and purse seiners. The majority are large clippers, many of which 
were taken by the Government during the war and formed a valuable 
adjunct to the national defense. 

The information that they daily obtain is of considerable value, 

I understand, to our Navy. Right now the Navy is making certain 
hydrographic studies in waters to the south where tuna are found. 

Senator McCarran. Well, that is exactly what I am leading up to. 
Is it not true that that study is also being made by other agencies 
of the Government ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, Senator, that is true; and if we had more funds, 
we could take advantage of the hydrographic study. 

Senator MoCarran. If you had more funds, you could compete 
with these other agencies that are making the study? 
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Mr. Bennerr. Well, not compete with them. We could take greater 
advantage for the benefit of the industry and the benefit of our people 
in preserving this industry and fishery by utilizing certain information 
which is being obtained by the Navy now in its hydrogr aphic studies. 
But we need more personnel and more money to make available and 
to make use of that information. 

I could go into detail further. I think that perhaps others here, 
particularly trained people like Mr. Herrington and Mr. James 

Senator McCarran. Well, we will have those people before us and 
we will go into this in more detail later. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Bennerr. If I may, may I touch on one further point, the 
matter of international relations. With the growing importance and 
extension of this tuna industry, our neighbors to the south have become 
somewhat alarmed as to the intentions of the United States and 
whether this great fishing industry of ours may not somewhat ad- 
versely affect what they consider perhaps to be their natural resources. 

One of the objectives of this treaty was to work in harmony with 
these nations toward a restoration of understanding and cooperative 
effort where suspicion and antagonism and conceivably retaliatory 
actions between governments would be avoided and so that the govern- 
ments of the Central American people and our own Government would 
work together and the industries affected would work in effective 
harmony. 

Senator McCarran. Do you think the Commission is accomplishing 
a result cian, Seng line ¢ 

Mr. Bennert. I do definitely. I think the importance attributed 
by the Government of Costa Rica to our meeting when the president 
and practically his whole cabinet met with us, is an indication of the 
great importance of the work this Commission is doing. 

Senator McCarran. You are not asking that this committee increase 
the amount allowed by the Budget Bureau, are you ¢ 

Mr. Bennetr. Weil, I don’t know whether T am privileged to say 
that. I am not a salaried officer of the United States. 

Senator McCarran. You are privileged to answer my question. 

Mr. Humensine. It is your privilege to say most anything. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. Bennett. Well, if that is the question, Senator, I would say 
definitely yes. We felt when we proposed this budget of $423,000 
that it was entirely reasonable and a minimum budget to carry out the 
commitments, at least the implied commitments that we made with 
Cosa Rica and the other countries that we invited to join us. There 
is a wrong way to do a job and there is a right way to do a job, and 
we felt that anything less than that would “not permit us to follow 
through aggressively and efficiently to get the scientific and practical 
knowledge that was lacking and which all concerned conceded was 
needed. 
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Now, I understand the objections down the line are simply those 
that have been raised to other appropriations, that is, that the Gov- 
ernment needs to curtail. Of course, we are all sympathetic with 
that view, but I cannot concede—— 

Senator McCarran. You do not doubt that, do you? 

Mr. Benner. Of course, there is a limit of money. There may be 
the practical matter that you gentlemen in your wisdom, will find it 
possible to correlate, to give greater emphasis to certain things, and 
ee to others. But we people, aidan the public members of this 
Commission, who have no interest except to see that the objective of the 
treaty is carried out, feel quite conscientiously that the money that 
we have requested to be appropriated here is a wise investment for 
the people of the United States. It will be necessary if eventually we 
are to carry out the objectives of the treaty. 

Senator McCarran. May I say to you that the chairman of this 
committee thinks perhaps it is a wise proposition if we could do it, 
if we could reach out and do these things at a time when our people 
are not being taxed as they were never before, at a time when our ex- 
penditures are at the very highest for national defense, and at the 
time when we are trying to see if we can by some means balance the 
budget. We have all of these things in mind, but we are confronted 
with the question of balancing the budget and of trying to get along 
without cutting our American 1 dollar so that people will not disr egar d 
it in the world. It is the will and the wish of this committee to try 
to help you if we can. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, knowing you, Senator McCarran, for a great 
many years, and being from a neighboring State—— 

Senator McCarran. We speak the same language except that we 
do not have the fish up there. 

Mr. Bennerr. No: but you have some ducks, and those are some- 
thing that you and I are both interested in. 

Senator McCarran. Well, we are grateful for your appearance be- 
fore the committee. 

Senator McCretuan. I think maybe vou would want to correct the 
record. I believe that you inadvertently said that 98.8 percent was 
our share. It is 99.8 percent. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, thank you, Senator. I had little time to pre- 
pare for this hearing. I was called late yesterday afternoon and was 
in the midst of the preparation of a lawsuit. 

Senator McCarran. Thank you very much for your presence. 

Mr. Bennerr. You know, our Government is spending a lot of 
money to aid the fisheries through the agricultural and food organi- 
zations of these countries. This is money to aid us. 

Senator McCarran. That is right. Thank you. 


UNITED STATES ACTIVITIES IN INTERNATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE 
(See p. 74) 


(The Department of State furnished the following additional infor- 
mation with respect to the International Materials Conference :) 


In addition to the personnel of the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs engaged on the International Materials Conference, 82 em- 
ployees are engaged on this work as follows: 
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State Department : 
Regular positions financed from appropriation for “International 


Cae ee nn ct ee Ne a igs od oan 58 
Contract personnel financed from “International contingencies” ______ 6 

On detail from appropriation, “Saiaries and expenses’’____-___.-_--_ 1 
ON Sia le hits. cieec erate acai 65 

On detail from Agriculture Department..____..-_...-.--. 1 
Personnel contributed by other member governments_____- erocee Cras 16 


& 


tee fea i et ett coh A a lt ie erin te & lelens bb de 


Marcu 10, 1952. 


The Departments and agencies of the United States Government which are 
involved in the International Materials Conference include— 
1. Department of Agriculture 
2. Department of Commerce, Office of International Trade 
3. Department of Interior 
4, Department of State 
». Defense Production Administration 
6. Economic Stabilization Administration 
7. Emergency Procurement Service, General Services Administration 
8. Munitions Board 
9. Mutual Security Agency 
10. National Production Authority 
11. National Security Resources Board, President's Material Policy Commis- 
sion 


PRINCIPAL AGENCY PARTICIPANTS IN THE INTERNATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE 


There follows a necessarily rough estimate of the United States participa- 
tign in the International Materials Conference for Government agencies (ex- 
clusive of the Department of State which was covered in a separate document). 
It is to be noted that the proportion of time is estimated rather than on the 
basis of actual time records since all of the personne! involved have other 
duties in addition to those relating to the IMC. Where it was obvious that the 
time involved was not as much as one-fourth, personnel were not included; 
obviously matters leading to and resulting from IMC negotiations are of interest 
to, and take some time of, officials of many agencies such as DPA, NPA, MSA, 
and DMPA, 


Estimated proportion of time on IMC matters 


Defense Production Administration: 
Deputy Administrator for International Activities and Defense Ma- 


a it aonigipes areebnpescieianlaaeneieae ae 
Director, International Activities Division___.._____-..--_.____--.... % 
Assistant Director, International Activities Division..-.....-....__- 26 
Industrial specialist__......_----- No ie Sh eek tts ang, d de wcdieolenaetaee 2, 
Sueno wit «mas NN re a 7, 

United States representatives to IMC committees : 
elge’ Cle Pach cca oe eee detec thee ct ood Rica teen nen lege Sn sah ata a yy, 
Copper-lead-zine (NPA) _-----~- jd ded AE atorid ce bebdnet ae t EL  al A SI yy 
Tungeten-molyba@enum: (interior) 6.2 20 se se ewtb i ewe yy, 


Manganese-nickel-cobalt (NPA) ~~~ ~~~ Fail slic a tek anid dighisliacantatle 
Alternate, manganese-nickel-cobalt (NPA)__ ~~~ ------_---____ 
Cotton and cotton linters (Agriculture)__-_.-__-___-_-__-______- Se (*) 
Wool (Agriculture) _____ Rs) POS 5s a a ees Ce Ee oO 


The work of the study group involves as a continuous function only the 
activity of the small secretariat which the study group maintains in the Hague. 
Other work is that which is related to the meetings of the Management Com- 
mittee or the full group. 

The Management Committee meets approximately once in 3 months. The 
Secretary of the American Embassy in the Hague represents the United States 





1 Average. 
2? Less than \%. 
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at these meetings. He corresponds as necessary with the principal United States 
representative who is an officer of the State Department in Washington. Par- 
ticipation in these meetings and the correspondence related to it are incidental 
to the regular full-time duties of these two people and are not very time con- 
suming. 

The question of the work which United States agencies perform in connection 
with the study group is, therefore, essentially a question concerning preparations 
for participation in the full meetings of the group and representation of the 
United States by an American delegation in those meetings which are held ap- 
proximately annually. 

In advance of each study-group meeting, all of the United States agencies 
which have a direct interest in the international position of tin collaborate in 
the preparation of information and views relating to the work of the United 
States delegation in the meeting. The United States delegation is formed by 
arrangements made through the Department of State. This delegation includes 
individuals nominated by each of the principally interested agencies and industry 
advisers nominated by advisory committees representing the tin-consuming in- 
dustries in this country. The delegation is appointed only for the particular 
meeting in which it represents the United States. 

Meetings of the study group are ordinarily in session for about 1 week. United 
States preparations for the discnssions are made by the interested agencies 
during the several weeks preceding. There are about 10 or 12 agencies which 
participate in these preparations, according to the degree of their interest in 
the tin situation at the time of a particular meeting. Usually about four or five 
agencies furnish one representative apiece in the United States delegation to 
the meeting. This delegation has usually included also two industry advisers. 

The departments and agencies in addition to the State Department which have 
a particular interest in the world tin situation at this time include the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, Defense Materials Procurement Administration, 
Defense Production Administration, Office of Price Stabilization, Defense De- 
partment, Department of Commerce, Interior Department, Mutual Security 
Administration, National Security Resources Board, Treasury Department, 
Department of Agriculture, and Department of Labor. 

The agency participation in the preparatory group, and in the delegation, 
varies from time to time. At the most recent meeting, which was the sixth meet- 
ing of the study group, held during September 1951 the following agencies par- 
ticipated in the preparation of the United States position: State, RFC, DMPA, 
DPA, OPS, Defense, Commerce, Interior, Treasury, and Agriculture. The 
agencies which provided members in the delegation to that meeting were State, 
RFC, DMPA, Commerce, and Interior. The delegation to the sixth meeting 
also included two industry advisers, one representing the tin-plate industry of 
the United States and the other representing other United States industries 
which consume tin metal. 


(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., Wednesday, March 19, 1952, a recess 


was taken, the subcommittee to reconvene on Tuesday, March 25, 1952, 
at 10: 30 a.m.) 








